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First on the roads of the New World 


Humber, Hillman, Sunbeam-Talbot . . . their history is the history of motoring. The 
engineers who build them, the designers who fashion them, have contributed to motoring 
many of its finest features. Tried and tested in two wars, proved in every continent, 


their past proclaims their future. They will be first on the roads of the new world. 


HUMBER 
HILLMAN +: SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
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BARONESS HAWKE WITH HER FOUR DAUGHTERS 


Lady Hawke is the wife of the ninth Baron Hawke. The picture below which she is seated with her daughters, 
Annabel, Caroline, Lavinia and Cecilia, is Wylie’s famous portrayal of the Battle of Quiberon Bay, in which the 
first Lord Hawke defeated the French in 1759 
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FIFTY YEARS OLD 


HIS is a birthday number. Fifty years ago, on January 8, 
1896, there was published from Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, the first issue of Country LIFE ILLUSTRATED. A 

birthday is an occasion on which it is human to hope that one’s friends 
will spare one a moment’s thought and offer their good wishes. We 
trust our readers will bear with us, therefore, if to-day we devote this 
page, usually occupied with the affairs of others, to glancing briefly 
at the story of CounTRY LIFE as far as it has gone. Times change, 
and papers naturally change with them, but we hope that this 
journal still stands to-day, as it originally stood, for a certain way of 
life; for an interest in certain things which is deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the English people; for a love of beauty and the open air 
and our own countryside. 

In fifty years history can grow a little dim, but the beginning of 
CountTrRY LIFE can be definitely attributed to a conversation between 
Mr. Edward Hudson and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Riddell, and to the 
plan they then evolved to which Sir George Newnes soon afterwards 
became a party. Its purpose was to produce a weekly illustrated 
paper on certain lines which should aim at the highest possible 
quality in paper and printing, and should make the best possible use 
of half-tone blocks. These pioneers had already made an experiment 
to guide them in RAcING ILLUSTRATED, and to look at its old files is at 
once to recognise the germ of CoUNTRY LIFE. Its scope, as the title im- 
plied, had been a narrow one, and the new enterprise, built to some 
extent on its foundations, had a much wider base and a wider appeal. 

In their first number were to be found in embryo many of the 
features now and for so long familiar. The ladies had not yet earned 
their unquestioned claim to the frontispiece, for this position was 
given to Lord Suffolk. In the next three numbers, however, it was 
successively graced by Queen Alexandra, Queen Victoria and Queen 
Mary, then Duchess of York, and the ladies have never since been 
dethroned. Racing still occupied a large space, but it had companions 
in the fields of sport, in hunting and in golf, then for many years 
written by an early and valued friend of the paper, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. Baddesley Clinton was the first of the long series of 
“Country Houses” and already, though filling far fewer pages than 
to-day, there were the illustrated advertisements of houses which 
have come to be regarded as a most engaging part of the paper itself. 
Gardening was soon to follow. 

To the lines of that first number Country LIFE has largely 
adhered ever since. Naturally some features have receded in import- 
ance while others have come to the front, and this last is particularly 
true of the architectural article. The account of Baddesley Clinton 
was relatively short, but within two years three numbers were 
needed to do justice to Castle Ashby. Nor has Country LIFE con- 
cerned itself only with the “stately homes of England,’ for at a 
later date there began another long series on the “Lesser Country 
Houses of To-day.”” The stream of beautiful houses, whether great 
or small, has never since run dry, and Country LIFE is proud of the 
title, given it by Lord Runciman, of “the keeper of the architec- 
tural conscience of the Nation.”’ 

It must always be hard to determine whether opportunity has 
been created or has merely been seized. When Country LIFE first 
appeared the Victorian taste in ugliness had had its day, and people 
were coming to aspire after new standards in domestic architecture. 
They had begun to admire not only the great palaces but those smaller 
but equally beautiful houses, the homes of the modest squire, in 
which our country is so rich. CoUNTRY LIFE was perhaps lucky in 
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being born at the time of this renaissance in taste, but we hope it 
will be judged to have made good use of its fortune. 

There is another respect in which the paper may perhaps be sai‘ 
to have both created and seized its chance—that of Natural History 
photography. Technical improvements in instantaneous photography 
had made many people realise the fascinating ardours of the chase es 
pursued with a camera, and the unique reward of pleasure to be 
gained from depicting the hidden and intimate life of birds ani 
beasts. The pioneers of this new art were attracted to a paper whic’) 
could do their efforts the fullest justice. They and their successors 
have ever since remained firm friends of Country LIFE and have 
constantly enriched its pages with the fruits of their devoted ente’- 
prise, their triumphs of victorious patience. 

In this field, which Country LIFE has made so particularly i's 
own, it was responsible, in 1935, for an exhibition in which the pro- 
gress of Natural History photography could be traced from its ear y 
beginning to its ultimate achievements. And, apropos, there mey 
here be mentioned other exhibitions of which it has been the sponsor : 
that of British Deer Heads in 1913, that of British Industrial Ar:, 
generally called the Dorland Hall Exhibition, in 1933, and, the la.t 
before the war, in 1937, the Loan Exhibition showing British Country 
Life through the Centuries. 

This last was undertaken in aid of the National Trust, an old 
friend and ally, and perhaps, in this regard, COUNTRY LIFE may 
preen itself a little on the part it played by its appeals in rescuing 
the beauties of Box Hill, once in gravest danger from the builders 
and now safe for all time. In answer to one of the appeals an English- 
man in South America, who remained anonymous, sent with a 
generous subscription some memorable words : “I am not a wealthy 
man and I work very hard for every thousand pounds I earn, but I 
want to help decent things to be done in England.’’ CouNTRY LIFE 
likes to think that it has helped some decent things to be done in 
England, and that it has always set its face against deliberate com- 
mercial spoliation or, what is perhaps commoner but equally fatal, 
mere ignorant vandalism in the countryside. 

In the course of these fifty years CounTRY LIFE has been through 
two wars, and this must be a severe ordeal for a paper which has 
always dealt with essentially peaceful things and with a way of life 
which a war temporarily wipes almost out of existence. It has pulled 
through and it has, we may trust, done more than that. It has brouglit 
to those serving and far away a little restful time of surcease, and 
memories of pleasant happy things in England which they wer 
helping to save and which they so passionately looked forward to 
enjoying again. It was, by the way, a war-time enterprise of COUNTRY 
LiFE to buy the Goodings estate in Berkshire to associate the paper 
more closely with agriculture and to make ‘a connecting link between 
the experimental station and the farmer actually doing his job. 

In telling briefly its story CountTRY LIFE is naturally and rightly 
silent about those who to-day control its fortunes, but no such 
reticence ought to be observed as to those, now no more, who gave it 
its first shape and impetus. There are many faithful friends whom it 
would be pleasant to name if there were space. As it is, there are at 
any rate two names that cannot be left out. First there is that of 
Mr. Edward Hudson, the founder of the paper and its unquestioned 
leader till his death in 1936. It is hardly possible to imagine a man 
having a more touching and whole-hearted affection for the creature 
of his brain than Mr. Hudson had for Country LIFE. A man by 
nature rather inarticulate, he was incapable of expressing in wor«|s 
his complete devotion to the paper, but he made it clear by every 
action of his life. He was not by upbringing a countryman, nor hed 
he to begin with any particular knowledge of architecture; but ‘:¢ 
had a naturally fine taste and a love of beautiful things combin: d 
with intense energy. He absorbed knowledge quickly and formed a 
happy alliance, of benefit to both, with a great architect, Sir Edw n 
Lutyens. Asa result his mind became an unique storehouse in whi h 
was to be found complete in every detail the images of all the lovelic st 
houses of England. And though architecture was his chief love | is 
enthusiasm ranged over every subject with which Country LI} 
was concerned. No pains could possibly be too great to be taken 1 
its behalf, and he left behind him an exampie to be followed, anc 4 
mark never to be effaced. 

With his name must be coupled that of Mr. Peter Anders 01 
Graham, who came to the paper as editor in almost its earliest da \s 
and remained for hard on thirty years. A man very different in 
interests and character from Mr. Hudson, he yet made his ms! 
admirable complement. He had the instinctive knowledge of the be 
countryman, he was well versed in agriculture, he was the master 0! 
a pure, dignified and simple prose style. Above all he loved literat: r 
and had a gift, almost amounting to genius, for the discovery of n>W 
young writers of real merit, many of whom owed their first step {1- 
ward to his kindly help. He will always be affectionately remembe: ed 
by those who worked under him. Of those two friends, as of maay 
others here unnamed, CountRY LIFE can to-day say gratefully : 

And their work continueth, 
Broad and deep continually, 
Greater than their knowing ! 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


r HE other morning a thoughtful neighbour 
[ ran me up to say that I should probably 
be interested to know that a big salmon 

is to be seen spawning in one of the many 


= 


small streams that flow down from the 
high land of the New Forest to the River 
on. The particular brook, which is about 


s « yards wide and of an average depth of eigh- 
t.en inches, is in time of flood something of 
a 1uisance. For some distance it flows alongside 
a country lane, which in one place crosses 
it by means of a ford, and here immobi- 
|| ed cars with flooded carburettors are not an 
v usual sight during the short-lived spates, for 
t ere are always optimists who will persuade 
t emselves that water is only three inches deep 
\ ien it is nearer three feet. 

There is nothing very remarkable in a 
s mon making her way up a small moorland 
s ream in search of a suitable gravel bed for 
s awning, and quite a number of fish every 
aitumn make the mistake of thinking that 
a stream provides a goodly flow of water per- 
n anently, when actually all they are meeting isa 
fl od that will run off in a matter of hours. As 
t] e water of this small brook is particularly clear 
normal times, and as there are no deep holes 
ere a big fish could hide, I felt that this would 
b a good opportunity to watch the spawning 
erations of the salmon, which are always 
eresting; but when I arrived it was too late. 
Tiere was no sign of a salmon in any of the deep 
ns, but along the bank, and converging on 
one spot, where I detected a few scales, were the 
footprints of the illicit fish queue, who had 
paraded, drawn their ration and departed. 


* * 
* 


rt HE tactics of the intelligent cock pheasant, 

. who has no intention of presenting himself 
as a target to the assembled guns, have always 
amused me, though later on in the season, when 
itis a matter of ‘‘cocks only,’’ with the birds 
not too plentiful, my amusement is sometimes 
slightly tinged with disappointment. Recently 
I was posted as No. 6 gun at the far end of a long 
narrow spinney, and immediately the beaters 
assembled at the top end of the wood, and some 
considerable time before the beat started, two 
cock pheasants came whizzing down the outside 
of the spinney straight at me. Owing to the 
height at which they were flying I could not 
take them as they were coming towards me 
because some stray pellets might have reached 
the beaters, and there was no chance later, since 
immediately they detected me behind the 
hedgerow in front of them they braked heavily, 
stopped dead in a matter of a couple of yards, 
and plunged headlong into a small isolated bush. 
When the beaters arrived some ten minutes 
later there was not a trace of them, though, so 
far as one could see, there was no possible line 
of retreat that they could have taken unseen. 


* * 
* 


ATER on in the day at a similar wood I 

4 obtained a good view of an extremely clever 
ld cock who could have passed with honours in 
an examination for judging distance and who, 
from the tactics he adopted, must have been 
a survivor from several shooting seasons. There 
were two guns standing about 120 yards apart 
in a close-cropped meadow on the flank of the 
Spinney, and, immediately the beaters entered 
the top of the wood, a cock pheasant ran out 
irom the hedgerow encircling it and, seeing the 
guns in front of him, slipped back under cover 
to take stock of the situation and work out his 
lie of retreat. A moment later I saw him as 
a lint of bronze and scarlet in the undergrowth 
coming cautiously down the hedgerow, and 
e\:dently counting his paces carefully. Then, 
wien he was exactly halfway between the guns, 
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BALING HAY: 
and just out of shot of both, he ran deliberately 
between them in the open for some 300 yards, 
and disappeared in a big broccoli patch in a cot- 
tage garden. There could be little doubt that 
this old warrior knew the approximate range of 
a shot gun, that it is always advisable to run 
rather than fly and also that the best form of 
sanctuary on a shooting day is a cottage garden 
in the vicinity of a school. 
* * * 
T the present time the headquarters staff of 
the British forces in Egypt, and certain of 

the units in the country, are moving to Faid and 
other places on the Suez Canal where temporary 
hutments were erected during the war for troops 
guarding the waterway and for Italian prisoners. 
It is here that, but for the war, our troops in 
Egypt would have been stationed (in barracks 
that were never built) under the Treaty of 1936, 
which stipulated that our forces should be 
moved from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal 
Zone. Now that this Treaty is in the melting 
pot, with a revised edition awaiting agreement 
and publication, the units will presumably 
occupy these hutments until 1949, when all 
British troops will move from Egypt, after 
a sojourn of over sixty years, to some area in 
the Middle East the location of which has not 
yet been decided. 

Various newspapers tend to write off Faid 
as an insalubrious stretch of desert to which our 
unfortunate troops are being exiled, but, as 
a denizen of deserts, I would not condemn 
utterly any place on the Suez Canal. Faid is not 
exactly desert; there is a wide tract of intensely 
cultivated land alongside the Sweet Water 
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A WINTER TASK 


Canal and ample good water from the same 
source, and the place is situated on a first-class 
metalled highway, so that the pleasant little 
town of Ismailia is within easy reach to the 
north, and the larger, but not so pleasant, town 
of Suez only forty-five minutes’ run to the south. 
The climate on the whole is preferable to that of 
Cairo; Faid obtains the benefit of the cool 
breezes from the Great Bitter Lake, which, since 
the Suez Canal admitted tidal sea water to it 
is not so bitter as it was in the past. 
* 

ROM time to time I have read accounts of 

the various wild flowers that have established 
themselves on bombed sites in the heart of 
London, but I do not recollect having seen 
any mention of bracken, which, I believe, 
propagates itself originally by means of spores, 
and afterwards by creeping roots. While looking 
at some derelict areas in the neighbourhood of 
Cheapside, where the explosion of heavy bombs 
has exposed cellarage that judging from the 
brickwork dates back to Tudor times, I noticed 
several fronds of bracken growing on the heaps 
of rubbish and broken bricks, and, since they were 
to be seen in several different corners, it was 
obvious that this unlikely growth for an urban 
region had established itself well. Near by 
a pair of linnets were inspecting this recently 
opened-up moorland area with a view presum- 
ably to pegging out a claim as a building 
site, and I am wondering, considering the 
variety of birds that has been seen on the 
bombed wastes, whether there is any record yet 
of partridges having sent out an exploring 
expedition. 
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ENAMELS AND FANS 


Illustrated by Examples from the Collection of Her Majesty Queen Mary 


AMOUS artists created the 
kK jewelled and enamelled bon- 

bonniéres and snuff-boxes of 
Carolean days, the rich possessions 
of enchanting ladies and their proud 
cavaliers. When the ritual of snuff- 
taking was introduced to England 
various metals from gold to pewter 
and engraved brass were employed 
in the creation of small containers 
for the precious dust. Soon the 
intimate character of this personal 
accessory brought to the rich the 
finest work of goldsmith, jeweller and 
enameller. At the same time bon- 
bonniéres of precious metals came 
into existence as gifts for women. 
They were known as sweet-meat 
boxes and closely resembled snuft- 
boxes. 

These delightful . little boxes 
were most frequently decorated 
with paintings in enamel, but few 
names of artists who lavished their 
skill on this work are recorded. They 
were so costly as to be beyond the 
purse of all save the wealthy, but 
early in the eighteenth century the 
technique of decorating less expen- 
sive boxes of white enamel with 
delicate coloured pictures was being 
developed in France. The base con- 
sisted of thin hammered copper 
coated with silver by means of an 
intermediate layer of green enamel. The 
object was enamelled over this as if it were 
of silver throughout. 

This technique successfully launched, 
the enamellers experimented towards a still 
cheaper method, the application of enamel 
directly on to copper. But they were fore- 
stalled by enamellers in England, probably in 
South Staffordshire, where records have been 
found proving that snuff-boxes were being 
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1.—BOXES WITH GILT-EMBELLISHED PINK ENAMEL BACKGROUNDS 


The birds on the toilet box (left) are an uncommon feature 


decorated with enamel at least as early as 
1748. This was five years before Stephen 
Theodore Janssen began to entrance fashion- 
able London with painted enamel objets d’art 
made at his factory at York House, Battersea. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary has graciously 
permitted several examples of Battersea 
enamels from her small collection of this 
purely British craft to be reproduced in 
colour in CounTRY LIFE. They illustrate to 


2.—BOXES WITH WHITE ENAMEL BACKGROUNDS 


The shallow snuff-box is decorated with L’Aprés Diner after Lancret 


perfection the lovely background tints—blew- 
de-roi, turquoise, rose pink, apple green 
featured in so many Battersea productions and 
the full-colour decorative panels enclosed in 
gilded borders. The delicately painted minia- 
ture landscapes and figure groups compare 
favourably with decorations by renowned 
enamellers on the jewelled boxes of earlier 
periods. The story of Battersea and South 
Staffordshire enamels was told in CouNnTRY 
LirE of May 26 and June 2, 1944, 
but the following additional details 
may interest collectors. 

Copper plates for enamelling 
were, according to Robert Doss'e, 
writing in 1758, “beaten to a prop: 
thickness and then passed betwixt « 
pair of fine steel rollers very close y 
set, and drawn as thin as possil le 
to retain a proper tenacity.’’ Wh 
the metal had been rolled in 
sheets about 4/1000th of an in 
thick, it was hammered or stamp 
to the required shape. Before u 
the pieces were cleansed with ac ¢ 
until quite bright. Fairly flat piec«s, 
such as medallions and box lics, 
were strengthened by being given « 
definite curvature. 

Thermal expansion was ovér- 
come by applying the enamel thick y 
and evenly to both sides of t 
copper, which was held expand 
between the two surfaces of enam 
Successive firings actually increas 
the size of the piece. The metal w is 
but a fragile skeleton supporti 
enamel of much greater thickne s. 
After firing the article was, in effe 
a piece of opaque white glass wh:: 
could be coloured, gilded or print: 
upon like porcelain. 

The white enamel base used at 
Battersea contained tin and was 
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3.—TWO BOXES AND AN ETUI WITH RICH BLUE BACKGROUNDS 


Gilt Rococo work surrounds the figure subjects and floral bouquets 


probably prepared by Benjamin Bowles of 
Southwark, who, three years later, was 
supplying white enamels to clock-dial makers 
ind others. Because of the tin content 
Battersea enamels have soft, creamy-white 
backgrounds, usually thick, warm and 
brilliant like the soft-paste porcelain already 
being made-at Bow and Chelsea. This was 
an ideal background and excellent surface 
for the hand-painted decorations applied in 
full colours. The richly coloured painting 


of a macaw and fruit on the étu: shown in 
Fig. 4 is typical of Battersea about 1753 
and porcelain of a slightly later period. 

The oval enamel plaque of George III 
(Fig. 6) is after the portrait by Thomas 
Frye, manager of the porcelain works at Bow. 
The portrait was not painted until 1761, the 
origin of the excellently painted enamel thus 
becoming a subject of speculation. As, 
however, ‘a great variety of blank enamels 
of various sizes’’ were advertised in the 





Janssen sale, plaques among them, it seems 
reasonable to assume that some of these 
reached Bow, where they were eventually 
decorated by porcelain painters. Suitable 
stoving facilities would be available. This 
would account for the many resemblances 
noticed in decorations on Battersea enamels 
and Bow china. 

Janssen found difficulty in making the 
enamel adhere to sharp curves, but this he 
overcame by binding all edges with thin 


4.—GILT-BORDERED TAPERING ETUIS WITH PAINTED PANELS 


The middle example has a chased metal mount and is suspended from a chatelaine 
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right) AND (middle) TEA-CADDY, DECORATED WITH PASTORAL SCENES AND GOLD ROCOCO SCROLL- 
WORK. THE ETUIS HAVE PARTICULARLY DELICATE METAL MOUNTS 


6—ROYAL MINIATURES PAINTED ON ENAMEL: GEORGE III, QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
AND THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 


copper frames, double-gilded by a 
dangerous and laborious process 
necessitating the use of mercurial 
chemicals. Box corners were lap- 
jointed, the metal being so thin that 
seams and joints were easily con- 
cealed beneath the thick enamel. 
Some of the Staffordshire enamellers 
tied each box corner with a slender 
copper wire drawn through two 
holes pierced in the sides. The exis- 
tence of this tie cannot be guessed 
without removing the enamel. 

It has apparently passed un- 
noticed that Taylor of Birmingham 
was a contemporary enameller 
known as a prolific maker of decor- 
ated enamel snuff-boxes by 1754, in 
which year he employed five hun- 
dred workers. Bishop Pococke, 
writing from Wolverhampton early 
in 1757, remarked that “the people 
of Birmingham enamel in great 
perfection and cheap.”’ It seems 
probable, therefore, that the indus- 
trial enterprise of Birmingham 
enamellers was responsible for the 
failure of York House, high artistic 
achievement being too costly to 
compete with factory methods. 
Taylor’s early style of decoration 
remains at present unknown. It is 
certain, however, that his enamel 
base was supplied by Thomas Rogers 
of the Amblecote Glass-house near 
Stourbridge. 

This enamel was merely flint 
glass opacified with ten per 
cent. of arsenic. Dazzling white, 
this brittle ware possessed poor 
powers of adhesion to the curved 
surfaces of metal and was incapable 
of giving long service in good con- 
dition. Rogers supplied the dense 
white enamel to South Staffordshire 
enamellers in the form of thick 
blocks until 1768. 

Articles of decorated enamel on 
a copper base were also made at 
Canton contemporarily with late 
Battersea productions, to which 
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71.-HIGHLY DECORATED FAN IN THE STYLE OF CHARLES II, WITH A CLASSICAL SCENE AND FRETTED PEARL:STICKS 


they bear a great technical resemblance. 
Caiton enamels were usually painted with 
designs of the famille rose type, first on white 
and later on coloured grounds. To the 
Chinese this enamel was known as “foreign 
porcelain,’ the inference being that the 
process was imported from England. 

Painted fans of the same period rivalled 
in beauty the enameller’s art. These dainty 
little implements have had a long and honour- 
able history. They have been used not only 
for the solemn purpose of cooling the face or 
keeping flies off sacred images or ancient 
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potentates but more romantically for 
enhancing demure flirtations, speaking words 
for maidens discreetly tongue-tied and ending 
petulant or promising gestures with grace- 
ful periods. Whole rituals have been built up 
for their use. 

Yet so ephemeral have they proved 
that the survivors of 18th-century fans are 
jealously guarded and_ greatly _ prized. 
Deservedly prized as works of art, many 
bear the touch of notable painters. Equally 
precious for their historical significance, they 
reflect with unrivalled vividness the period 


that gave them honour—the court life, the 
stiquette, the fashions and customs and a 
hundred passing whims of decorative fancy. 

Some good examples of 18th- 
century fans are in the collection of Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. Those illustrated here 
show to perfection the lavish ornamentation 
of the period. 

The folding fan first received fashionable 
recognition towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, when carried by that most exquisite 
of kings, Henry III of France. In 1588 court 
etiquette required “in the king’s right hand 


FUNERAL FAN DEPICTING THE CORTEGE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. THE FRETTED IVORY BRINS ARE 


WIDELY SPACED IN THE EARLY GEORGIAN STYLE 
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9.—FAN SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN BY PRINCE 


an instrument which could be folded 
or unfurled by a slight touch of the 
finger.”” This “instrument” was 
called the eventazl, its leaf delicately 
cut from vellum in patterns rivalling 
the finest lace. With its seven to 
ten ivory blades the fan was large 
compared with later creations, for it 
served as a parasol “to prevent sun- 
burn and to be refreshing to the 
complexion.’ 

Gentlemen of Henry’s court 
carried similar découpé fans of vel- 
lum or of taffeta edged with gold or 
silver lace. As might be expected, 
the elaborate cutting of these fan 
leaves in vellum, paper and other 
materials became a favourite pas- 
time among the dilettantes of the 
day, in England as well as France. 
The leaf was then cut with a series 
of slits, through which blades shaped 
to an ornamental profile were 
inserted. 

Queen Elizabeth is generally 
considered to be the godmother of 


the eventail in England, importing FLOWERS, THE PEARL 
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11.—PAINTED FAN WITH IVORY BRINS FINELY CARVED AND FRETTED IN AN ALL- 
PROBABLY 


DESIGN. THE SUBJECT OF THE CLASSICAL SCENE Is 


CHARLES 
ATTENDING THE BALL AT HOLY ROOD HOUSE AFTER PRESTONPANS. PROBABLY FRENCH 


10.—FAN EXTENDING TO A FULL 
BRINS PAINTED, CARVED AND FRETTED. WILLIAM AND MAI) 
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large numbers from France. Thx 
fan was the symbol of her royal 
friendship, foreign envoys refusing 
to depart without receiving one fron 
her hand as token of greeting o 
“her princely cousin”’ abroad. 
Elizabethan and Jacobean fol |- 
ing fans or “fans with pleated 
leaves’’ had parchment leaves» 
mounts and were still decorated n 
imitation lacework. They usual y 
opened to extend about one-thi d 
of a circle, the mount covering t 1¢ 
upper two-thirds of the shoulder d 
blades or sticks. These varied from 
fourteen to eighteen in number 
increased after the Restoration « 
twenty-four or twenty-six and hid 
fallen to eighteen or twenty-one |) 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
The fan did not really come in« 
its golden age until the glittering 
Restoration years. Until abou 
1675, fan leaves were in the décou*: 
style, their decoration including tx 
intricate miracles of point de France 
the needlepoints of Alencon and 
Brussels, for fan sticks had become 
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SEMI-CIRCLE WITH MYTHOLOGICAL SCENE A‘) 


sufficiently elaborated to carry ‘he 
flamboyance of lace pattern. Tle 
were made of tortoiseshell trimm ed 
with gold and precious stones, or o! 
Levantine mother-of-pearl car: ed 
and engraved with mytholog::al 
subjects. 

Later in the reign of Charles II 
fan leaves became rather simple: it 
design and of more delicate we k 
manship. Pastoral subjects, fu 
ticularly those garden-party sce 1¢ 
famous for the colouring of verd 1 
and costume, were predomin itt 
Richly coloured portraits of fashi )n- 
able beauties and their caval 2 
were also popular. Sticks of he 
more sumptuous fans were 1 2W 
ornamented in colour or with elal or 
ate carving and were import! 
factors in the beauty of the des zn. 
As a rule, the sticks of early | es 
toration fans were single, with wide 
spaces between them; later i. 
touched each other. In this detail 
as in many others the distinguishing 
characteristics of periods are o.tel 
mixed, to produce many confusins 
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hybrids, whose dates are very diffi- 
cult to assess. 

The ever-growing diameter of 
the pannier skirts, the spreading 
length of the lace ruffs, influenced 
the fan, which grew to resemble a 
portable firescreen. Such cumber- 
some articles became so unyielding 
to graceful and expressive handling 

hat fan-makers endeavoured to 
ighten their weight without chang- 
ig the imposing proportions. This 
vas achieved by filigree work on the 
ory, tortoiseshell or pearl fan 
\iades, inspired by the delicate 
ellis and fret found on Chinese 
wrcelains and lacquers, which had 
come fashionable decorative 
cessories during the last decades 
. the seventeenth century. Inevit- 
ily the result was that leaves of 
doubted beauty were mounted on 
| ades too extravagant for perfect 
| urmony. 
Women costumed in gorgeous 
wns of rich brocades came to 
: gard fans as essential accessories. 
in leaves of vellum or parchment 
ere now painted in bright, rich 
‘olours. Subjects of decoration were for the 
1 ost part classical scenes (Figs. 7, 11) since 
is was the heyday of the neo-classical style, 
it only in painting but in literature and 
« her arts. A great many of the women 
| ctured on the fans were clothed in classical 
c»stumes which, although not historically 
correct, were different enough from the dress 
‘| the day toshow that they belonged to the 
| eroic age. Decorations were usually spread 
cver the whole leaf and the long narrow sticks 
each bore a separate design painted in 
brilliant colour. Superior artists and un- 
bounded patronage left little to be desired. 

Vellum was frequently used for the 
leaves or mounts, but those of the finest fans 
during the eighteenth century were made of 
“chicken-skin,”’ this being the term for the 
best portions of frangipani kid skin after 
receiving special treatment to make it 
extremely thin, delicate, supple yet enduring. 
No grain is visible in this skin until it is held 
to the light, when a slight mottling can be 
seen. 

For a time during the middle years of the 
eighteenth century silk and satin leaves were 
thought “newer” than vellum. Several 
eminent artists and a host of feminine imita- 


I AN EARLY TWO-LEAF CABRIOLET 
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THE SMOOTH SURFACE. 


tors decorated these, lively designs being 
enclosed in frames of spangled embroidery. 
Fans scintillated with these gay little sequins 
whenever dress embroidery favoured the 
fashion, as happened several times during the 
century. Ovals, stars and crescents of thin, 
burnished metal outlined the designs which 
were worked in chain stitch. There was even 
a brief vogue for decorating these fans by 
applying all sorts of happy little painted 
vellum motifs; vellum leaves were similarly 
decorated with motifs cut from silk. The 
majority were attached with gold and silver 
spangles. 

With the rapid changes of fashion in the 
leaves came changes in the blades. Madame 
Pompadour was largely responsible for the 
vogue for ivory blades which came in during 
the late 1740s. The brins were usually finely 
fretted in all-over designs. Two fine speci- 
mens from Queen Mary’s collection are shown 
here (Figs. 7, 11). The ivory was found to 
be a fine foil for incrustations of gold ribbons 
and bows conspicuously studded with dia- 
monds and pearls. 

The cabriolet fan had a distinct phase 
during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, its name being taken from the light 
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PAINTED WITH SCENES SHOWING 
bk \SSHIONABLE TWO-WHEELED CARRIAGE IN ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL STYLE. Circa 1755 
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12.—A FINELY FRETTED IVORY FAN WITH EXQUISITE PAINTING IN MINIATURE ON 


Circa 1780 
two-wheeled carriage introduced in 1755. 
[his fan had two or three narrow leaves in 
place of the usual broad mount, the inter- 
vening spaces on the sticks usually displaying 
a perforated design. The top leaf was twice 
the depth of the others. At first scenes were 
painted upon the leaves, fashionable persons 
driving the new cabriolet being included in the 
most popular designs. The illustrations in- 
clude a two-leaf example in Queen Mary’s 
collection (Fig. 13). 7 . 

Contemporary with the cabriolet was 
the medallion type. Leaves of finely woven 
silk were completely painted over and expert 
miniaturists employed to decorate them with 
pastoral and other subjects, one or three to 
a fan and each enclosed in a cartouche. 
Detail was displayed quite as finely as in 
paintings on chicken-skin. Occasionally the 
silk was mounted on fine gauze. The medallions 
were supplemented by designs of flowers, 
festoons, musical instruments and_ other 
popular trophies. These fans, with their 
narrower sticks of ivory or mother-of-pearl, 
fourteen to sixteen in number, superseded the 
all-over paintings, but although handsome 
they could not compare with the regal fans 
of the previous hundred years. Later, tiny 
cameos and Tassie medallions were 
inserted into the sticks, many of 
which were richly overlaid with 
embossed gold or silver work, often 
in the form of a cartouche extending 
Over six or eight of the brins. The 
rivet was often jewelled. 

In the expensive fans great 
care was taken to set the appropri- 
ate jewels in the rivet mounts. The 
delicate white kid betrothal fan re- 
quired a pure white sapphire; a 
waterscape was mounted with opals 
and the more sophisticated fans 
with diamonds or pearls or rubies, 
rivalling the frames of old 
miniatures. 

Fan-makers of the eighteenth 
century became such lovers of their 
craft that, according to a contem- 
porary copy of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, ‘‘they often return at 
night to gaze upon the wonderful 
carving, the opalescent pearl sticks, 
the painting, the work that makes 
up their days, at times actually 
bemoaning that in heaven there 
will be no more making of fans.”’ 
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THE GHOST OF HASTINGS HOUSE 


ASTINGS HOUSE, Calcutta, gives the 
H impression that it is a peaceful house. 
Built in 1780 by Warren Hastings him- 
self, when he was Governor-General in India, it 
is a square-shaped, old-fashioned building on 
two floors. Its chief feature is a number of vast 
pillars of pseudo-marble, which uphold the 
ceilings of the lower part of the house, but these 
are now mostly hidden by plaster and white- 
wash. It has huge, 12-foot doors and windows, 
eight to each room, vet their number is hardly 
noticeable on account of the loftiness of the 
rooms. 

The house is made up of five oblong sec- 
tions, and each section is divided into rooms 
running directly through the house from back 
to front and joined by communicating doors. 
The first and second sections together comprise 
a large bedroom overlooking the terrace, a 
dressing-room, two bathrooms and a small 


HASTINGS HOUSE: 


writing-room, This suite takes up one-third of 
the width of the house. 

The third section, which also contaiis a 
double room, takes in the drawing-room, 
known as the “‘ghost room,’’ and the dining- 
room. The landing and staircase are in the 
section beyond that, and the fifth section con- 
tains another bedroom and bathroom and a 
pantry. When my husband and I lived in the 
house, we occupied this top part only. 

I am no sceptic, nor am I a believer in the 
occult; in fact, until I went to Hastings House, 
I had not given much thought to ghosts or to 
any other supernatural phenomena. My great- 
grandfather had lived there in the time of 
Warren Hastings, as one of his aides-de-camp; 
but whether this relationship had anything to 
do with my subsequent experiences I cannot 
tell. 

The story relates that on New Year’s Eve 
every vear, just before or after dinner—some 
say at both times—a coach and four horses 
drives up to the porch. Warren Hastings is 
seen to alight and walk up the staircase to the 
drawing-room, where he opens every drawer and 
cupboard in a vain search for a certain docu- 
ment which, if found—so it is said—will re-prove 
his innocence and wipe out the pain and 
ignominy of Burke’s cruel impeachment of 1787. 
He does not find it; and after a little while the 
coach with its grim passenger drives away until 
a year later, when the sad affair is enacted all 
over again. 

January 1 and April 20, which was the day 
we arrived at Hastings House, were too far 
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apart for me to give any thought to this story. 
I had heard the legend some years before, but 
had never really credited it; neither do I to-day, 
for nothing untoward occurred on New Year’s 
Eve while I was there. Nevertheless, as we 
passed through the gate and the sentry saluted, 
an unaccountable feeling of foreboding came 
over me and I thought the atmosphere became 
evil. Yet the house itself was beautiful, set in 
gardens and with a park of 30 acres peopled with 
beautiful trees more in keeping with an English 
countryside than with an Indian setting. It was 
a feeling I had never before experienced. 

We had breakfast, and afterwards I fol- 
lowed the butler round the house to see if all 
our furniture and baggage had arrived. It was 
a sad morning, for old family glass, most of our 
furniture, and many of our most treasured pos- 
sessions had suffered in transit; indeed, prac- 
tically everything was in smithereens. Naturally, 
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I was much upset, and the day was spent in 
viewing the damage and arranging for the 
collection and disposal of the débris. 

About 5 p.m. there was a storm, and ina 
few moments the compound and the lake were 
as one large pool, the telephone was broken, the 
electricity fused, and utter darkness reigned. 
I wished, for the millionth time that day, 
that I had not had to go to Calcutta! 
At last, exhausted and saddened, I retired to 
bed. 

I had been asleep for perhaps an hour, 
when I experienced the most petrifying sensa- 
tion I have ever had. Something was clutching 
at my throat and choking me. I tried to call 
my husband, but could not utter a sound, while 
every hair of my head seemed to stand on end, 
and my skin felt tight and as if it did not fit 
my body. I was sufficiently conscious to feel if 
my own hand had caught my throat in a night- 
mare, but no, I was lying on my back with my 
hands to my sides. After what seemed hours, 
but was, I suppose, only a few seconds, I was 
able to speak. Needless to say, my husband, a 
sane Scotsman, pooh-poohed any idea of ghosts 
and attributed my discomfort to a nightmare. 
I remember feeling very angry. 

The next night, disliking the idea of bed, 
I retired a little later. Once more I had that 
terrible sensation, only this time the Something 
was shaking me by the shoulder. Too terrified 
to sleep, I went into the adjoining room and 
wrote letters, but they were disjointed, inco- 
herent efforts, and I began to wonder if I were 
going mad. But eventually I pulled myself 


together and, my fright having abated, I wen 
back to bed and slept soundly. 

As the house was in dire need of painting 
we had ordered the decorators in on the morroy, 
and I felt the most suitable room on which t) 
begin was my bedroom. Accordingly my hus 
band and I transferred our quarters to the othe 
side of the house. 

Some five days later we were still in ovr 
temporary bedroom. The wire netting was ol 
and defective, with the result that bats used 1 
come into the house, and as one was flyin : 
tiresomely near my bed, I got up and decide : 
to write letters again in the room next to th 
one that was being painted, and which, in cor 
sequence, was empty of furniture. No soone- 
had I settled down to write than, to m 
amazement, I heard pushing and trundlin,, 
groans and creaks, which sounded as though 
quantity of furniture was being pushed roun| 





“ON NEW YEAR’S EVE EVERY YEAR....A COACH AND FOUR HORSES DRIVES UP TO 


the empty room. My first reaction was that 
thieves had broken in, for there was no way o! 
securing the doors, but even as I opened the 
door I knew that I should find nothing. The 
room was quite empty and the noise had ceased ! 
I began to like the house less and less. 

Next day the painting was finished an | 
I began to move my clothes back from tl 
wardrobes of our temporary bedroom to the 
original cupboards. I put out the electr 
lights when I had finished and went into tl 
drawing-room, but, discovering that I ha 
dropped my _ handkerchief, I returned + 
fetch it. To my surprise every light wi 
ablaze. 

The butler was near at hand and 
upbraided him for the waste of electricity. | 
smiled; he was a nice, fatherly old man. “ Me) 
sahib,”’ he said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ it 
the Shaitansahib (devil). No one will come ne 
the house at night because of him. My broth 
(another servant) and I have worked here | 
14 years and we have seen him many times. = ! 
uniform he comes, and they say he is the o.! 
Viceroy-Sahib, Warren Hastings. The chauffe r 
will never take the car down the drive to t ° 
garage after midnight. Yes, I expect it was t’ 2 
Shaitansahib; he has done it before.”’ 

I gave up. A modern ghost indeed ! I to 4 
him he was a stupid old man to believe in su: 4 
things, that I did not, and that I would be ve y 
angry if I found the lights on again. 

Some days later my husband had to go «0 
tour. I felt that now was my chance of saviilg 
my reason, for by this time fright had a stroug 
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grip of me. When my husband left, I would 
sleep alone in Hastings House; it was either 
that and trying to cure my nerves, or I should 
have to leave the house altogether; and I was 
not a.nervy person. 

To take my mind off my _ self-imposed 

ordeal, I accepted an invitation to dine and 
dance at Firpo’s restaurant. The food was 
xcellent, there was a good band, and alto- 
ether it was an amusing party and a good 
reparation for whatever the night might have 
n store. Indeed, the evening was so successful 
hat I had thrown off entirely the remembrance 
f ghosts, bats, nerves, or whatever had been 
he cause of my discomfiture. At least I had 
ntil I arrived home. Then, for a moment, 
was very frightened and hated seeing the 
,auffeur put out the lights. But I took a 
m hold of myself and went upstairs to bed. 
was very tired and fell asleep in a few 
oments. But before doing so I remember 
oking at the watch by my bedside. The time 
is 2 a.m. 

I was awakened by a shriek, followed by 
als of diabolical laughter. Never shall I for- 
t the sound, but at least it seemed real and 
tt in the least ghostly. I switched on the 
sht and looked at my watch. I had been 
leep for only 10 minutes. Then I flung on my 
essing-gown and went round the house to find 
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TIME AND TIDE 
OVE, it is nearly night. The ebbing tide 

4 Has swept the last low lustre from the shore ; 
he West has nothing now to show where died 
giant fiery sun an hour before. 
wk is the heart's tide, too ; how dark and still, 
hile no wind stirs, and waves are small and slow! 
t, like an indrawn rhythm of the Will, 
me unnamed Force can make the strong tides 

flow. 

\ords fail to put my thought into their frame ; 
ov words, that break upon the trembling lips ; 
hey only work brief magic with vour name 
hat is the beauty of all homeward ships ! 

li’aves, hours, ave pilgrims each ; not one can stay. 
loon sinks, tide turns... . Love, itis nearly day ! 

VERA I. ARLETT. 
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out if someone had been playing a joke on me, 
or if indeed someone had got in with intent to 
burgle and was mad into the bargain. There 
was no one to be seen. My unearthly friend 

| don’t think now that he was an enemy—was 
just playing up again. I went back to bed and 
lay shivering until the dawn broke and my fear 
was mastered. For mastered it was. Never 
again did I suffer any persona] inconvenience at 
the hands of the ghostly visitor. I feel that he 
or she wanted to make sure of something, per- 
haps to see if I were friend or foe, and I do not 
think it meant any harm, although harm and 
trouble came to everyone connected with that 
house. 

The most incredible happenings occurred 
while we lived there. The minds of two people 
became temporarily unhinged; people thought, 
said and did things they would never have 
thought, said, or done anywhere else—things 
that were totally foreign to their natures. 
Guests received bad news by telegram, or some- 
thing upset their plans, and it was almost 
always the person or thing you valued most 
that was affected. 

I had come not to mention my own odd 
experiences when one day an old friend came to 
tea. We passed through the bedroom to the 
terrace beyond, where tea was in readiness. 
\fter a moment or two he said, ‘‘ Tell me, why 
do you sleep in the ‘ghost room’?”’ I laughed 
ind corrected him, saying that the “ghost 
oom’’ was the drawing-room. An odd, firm, 
obstinate look came into his face and he 
nswered, ‘‘ But I have slept in this room, and 
omething came and laughed like a hyena at 
he foot of my bed.’’ No one likes to be thought 
anciful or hysterical, and to have a senior 
ndian civilian, who was neither, corroborating 
ne’s story was indeed comforting. 

Various friends who came to stay later, and 
vho slept in this bedroom, experienced the 
ame choking feelings, hair standing on end, 





and the “‘tight-skinned”’ sensation. They were 
ordinary, normal people and had neither been 
told, nor had they heard of the presence of 
ghosts. Here it should be recorded that women 
invariably were the sufferers, and that no man 
ever complained of a ghost while we were at 
Hastings House. 

I have heard the coach and horses drive up 
many times, but never saw them. The sound 
has been attributed to the acoustics of a near-by 
railway station, but even my sceptical husband 
owned to hearing horses, though, being prosaic, 
he ascribed the noise to loose ponies in the com- 
pound combined with the echo from the station. 

Some time after my return to England, my 
great step-aunt died, and, being the only person 
really interested in it, I was given a small 
picture of Hastings House that she had painted 
in 1893. Six months after her death, my hus- 
band came home on leave, and at dinner the 
first evening he referred to my peculiar experi- 
ences and added that he had found a story of 
Hastings House in a book in some old library 
in Calcutta. 

This book mentioned that the bedroom had 
possessed a fireplace and, since my husband 
thought that the stories might have originated 
from noises in the chimney, he and a friend 
had looked to sze whether or not there was a 
blocked-up chimney but could find no trace of 
one. Hardly able to contain my excitement, I 
fetched my painting of the house, and there, on 
the roof above our bedroom was a chimney- 
stack. It does not exist now. 

I became extremely attached to the house; 
in fact, I can honestly say I loved it, but I shall 
never go back there. It brought so much bad 
luck. I have known many people who have 
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lived there, some for short periods, others for 
longer ones, but I cannot remember any to 
whom association with it did not bring some 
worry or sorrow. Perhaps it is a mere coin- 
cidence; perhaps there is more in it than that. 
To me it will always be full of interest and 
memories and | should like to think that one 
day that restless atmosphere will be one of 
peace and contentment, bringing happiness and 
good fortune, instead of sorrow, to the souls 
who have lived there, both in this life and in 
the past. 

Two and a half vears after I had left 
Hastings House for good, as | thought, I 
returned, just before Christmas, with my baby 
son aged two anda half. My husband’s dressing- 
room had been converted into a night nursery, 
and at midnight on Boxing Day. when my 
nannie was out, I heard the baby crving. It 
was unusual, for he generall\ slept soundly. He 
was wide awake when I went into him and 
much inclined for conversation, and I thought 
if I told him to go to sleep it would take longer 
than if I listened to him until he was tired 
enough to sleep of his own free will. 

We talked, he in his baby way, and I trving 
to understand, and then he said, ‘‘Mummy, 
send that man away.’ I thought he was half 
asleep and was murmuring in a dreamy way, 
but he repeated his request more forcibly and, 
not wanting to excite or annoy him, I said. 
“All right, but which man?"’ He pointed to the 
wardrobe and said, ‘‘That one, Mummvy—-the 
one dressed like a soldier in red and white, with 
his tail folded back.”’ A few more questions 
were sufficient to satisfv me that he was accur 
ately describing a soldier dressed in the Dir 
tolve uniform of Warren Hastings’s time. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


HE best gardeners, no doubt, order their 

annuals before Christmas, but I have 

never yet been able to settle to a seed 
catalogue before January, and have a great 
belief in the beneficent power of a nurseryman’s 
list at a time when ‘“‘the New Year, reviving 
old desires’? makes us all long for scent, colour 
and warmth. Shakespeare wrote of ‘‘old 
December’s bareness everywhere,’ but the 
first month of the year has far fewer com- 
pensations for austerity, even though peace has 
now restored bowls of Dutch hyacinths to our 
houses and pyramids of cut flowers to the 
London street barrows. The latter, in any case 
quite horribly expensive, are of no interest to the 
countrywoman who continues to cheat the 
dismal season with all sorts of subterfuges. This 
winter, among her successes was the drying of 
larkspur blooms which proved that they can, 
better than most dried flowers, keep their 
charming colours without developing an appear- 
ance of Victorian fustiness. 

In the garden a carpet of Evica carnea, at its 
best in January, can be a help and comfort, and 
at a recent Show of the Horticultural Society 
in Vincent Square a nurseryman, who obviously 
shared the countrywoman’s passion for colour 
in winter, unfolded a plan for planting crocuses 
under the heather. He was a plain man, but his 
eyes shone at the thought of the golden cups 
pushing up through the wine-dark blossoms. 
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ET it is the hope and promise of the seed 

catalogues with their “profuse flowering” 
use of the English language, which, after all, 
quicken our imaginations, as, pencil in hand, we 
sit with our feet on the fender and turn those 
neat and ordered pages, dreaming of “petals 
flushed salmon pink, deepening to cerise,’’ and 
‘‘enormous blooms, freely borne in sixes and 
sevens.’’ How, one wonders, conjuring up the 
thought of a bed of tobacco plants, glimmering 
in the soft dusk of a summer’s night, does 
the seedsman decide whether to call them 
‘deliciously fragrant’”’ or simply ‘‘very fragrant ’’? 

On the subject of annuals, I was pleased to 
see that an eminent writer on gardening matters 
holds that there is much virtue in late sowing, 
since by such means the annuals are there to 
gladden our eyes when the best of the herbaceous 
plants have finished flowering. Being by nature 


dilatory I have accidentally achieved this good 
arrangement in the last two summers when the 
May-sown seeds have produced a delightful 
profusion (how the jargon sticks !) of larkspur, 
cornflower, godetia, mignonette, Miss Jekvll’s 
love-in-the-mist and other old favourites to 
follow in the train of the stately border plants. 
Expatiating on this to a friend, cultivating, as 
one might say, the flower of self-complacency 
from the seed of procrastination, I was reminded 
that only a wet season had saved me from very 
different results. Had May and June been dry, 
instead of exceptionally wet, my flowers, like 
the seeds in the parable, would have been 
scorched and withered away. 


* * * 


pana ea this parable of the Sower and 
considering afresh its terrifying penetra- 
tion of human nature, it struck me, for the first 
time, that there was no uncertainty about the 
quality of the seed. The Word fell impartially 
on stony places and the way side, on sood 
ground and among thorns; it was environment 
that either wrecked it or brought it to fruition, 
‘some thirtvfold, some sixty and some an 
hundred.’’ From this thought it is but a short 
step to contemplation of the Curtis Report and 
the sheaf of opinions it has produced in the 
columns of The Times and elsewhere. 

Human seedlings, throughout this country, 
are struggling to grow and bloom in soil that. 
alas! is all too often stonily unfitted or choked 
with evil thorns. Nor should we be unmindful 
of the many good seeds which fell by the way side 
in the wake of those great armies that came to 
our help in the first years of the war. Because 
they passed this way there is a fresh, vigorous, 
though often unacknowledged, strain in many 
English country places, and these fatherless 
children are now growing up, to what future ? 

The young plants are sturdy and thriving; 
we need not question the goodness of the species, 
though they may not be listed in any accepted 
catalogue of good garden stock, but they need 
all the care of the nurseryman and gardener if 
they are to come to perennial bloom. Our 
English garden can do with every flower we can 
produce. Let us see that the seedling bed, the 
frames and our broad garden borders are 
properly tended to give every tender plant its 
chance. 
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N April 20, 1945, on a day of wind and 
() promise and glorious sun, I put up a wild 

duck out of some reeds on the fringe of 
a lake. I almost trod upon her and I knew she 
had anest. The reeds, thick and green with new 
growth, but barely two feet high, were searched, 
but though I knew there must be a nest very 
close, it took me some time to find it. Then 
I spied it—a deep cup lined with down, in which 
lay three warm buff eggs. 

On May 5 I went again to visit it. No 
duck flew off and the reeds had grown out of all 
recognition. It took much longer to find the 
nest, and when I did so I saw at once that the duck 
had deserted. The three eggs were still there, 
but cold as stones. How they escaped the rats 
and the crows I do not know. The duck, 
startled at my approach, had never come back 
to her eggs, and they had lain for fifteen days 
and fifteen nights, hidden, cold, rained upon, 
forgotten. 

At home I had a broody hen, an absurd 
puffed-up squeaking ball of feathers which 
brooded a china egg. I took the three duck 
eggs and making a nest put them under the hen, 
thinking as I did so of the curious ways of chance 
into which some read a purpose where no pur- 
pose exists. I wondered, too, if the eggs would be 
fertile, whether the spark of magic life within 
had flickered, wavered, died out like a match- 
end. 

*x* * * 

On May 31, in the middle of the morning, 
I put my hand under the clucking hen and felt 
half an egg shell and something wet and warm. 
Two of the eggs had hatched; the other was 
addled. I moved the hen to a small pen on my 
lawn to which was attached a wire run, and 
I carried the two damp babies in my warm 
hands, each peeping urgently. Later that after- 
noon both escaped from under ine hen; they 
squeezed through an amazingly small aperture 
between the hen-run and the hutch and dived 
into my garden pool, where they rushed about 
Jike fluffy torpedo boats. A wild chase ensued 
and it was only with the aid of my wife and a 
butterfly net that I retrieved them and put 
them back with the hen, which had by now 
rubbed her neck feathers bare in her anxiety. 
From then on they settled down, though I let 
them out occasionally on to my little pool, where 
they caught flies. I fed them on biscuit meal and 
a few hours after they were born they shovelled 
it down and seemed to appreciate the mixture. 
Three days later I looked into the pen and found 
one baby stiff and dead. Whether the hen had 
trodden upon it or whether a rat had killed it 
I do not know. Both the hen and the remaining 
duckling were walking over the flattened body 
with fine unconcern. 

The remaining duckling grew quickly and 
was very attached to the hen, as she was to it. 
I noticed its head had always been much darker 
than the other duckling’s and I hoped it would 
be a male. We called him Mr. Shovelbeak, for 


luck. He ate well and heartily and soon his 
wing quills were sprouting. Feathers first 


appeared on his back and then on his flanks; the 
last of the down was on his rump. By July 27, 
he was fully fledged and I clipped one wing. 

His foster-mother, now past laying and her 
work in life judged to be complete, was heart- 
lessly eaten by myself and my wife. The duck, 
lonely for a day, soon recovered and decided to 
adopt us instead. He appreciated worms and 
became very attached to us, bobbing and bow- 
ing when he saw us come near. I let him loose 
now upon my pool and he sipped the water as if 
it were the rarest wine. He also uprooted and 
ate several water plants which I had purchased, 
and he ruined the clarity of the pool. So I made 
him a pond of his own in the pen, and there 
he could puddle as much as he wished. I still 
hoped he was a male. In this little pond he 
would turn a complete somersault, wag his tail 
like a dog, and hunt for snails under the ground- 
ivy that grew in the run. Snails were a great 
delicacy and he liked them better than worms; 
he took both from my fingers. 

He would sit as close to me as he could and 
look up at my eyes with his intelligent little 
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MR. SHOVELBEAK 
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brown eyes. Ducks have twice the brains of 
a hen and are lovable creatures. I loved my 
duck. On October 10 I noticed, on looking at 
him very closely, a single glinting emerald feather 
on his head. He was a drake. 

The leaves fell. The birches in his pen shed 
their soft yellow shield-shaped leaves some 
nights the wind was turbulent; the swaliows had 
gone. A restlessness was observed in my little 
Shovelbeak. I caught him sometimes gazing at 
the sky and I wished I had not clipped his wing, 
that he could fly free and away into the twilight 
sky. Yet I was afraid for him. Even if he had 
the power of flight he would surely fall a victim 
to a gunner. He was so trusting. He had never 
known the fear of man; you could see that in 
his eyes. 

One windy afternoon, on October 20, 
I glanced through my study window and saw 
Mr. Shovelbeak sitting like a little image carved 
in stone. I went out to him, but he never 
moved. He seemed frozen, his eve unwinking, 
his head curiously turned towards the big 
sycamore on the far side of the pool. Mystified, 
I returned to my room and watched through 
the window. Then I saw the cause. A grey- 
barred bolt shot out of the svcamore, battered 
for an instant on the wire of the pen and went 
like an arrow up the garden with a cloud of 
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UNSTABLE HEART 


HE cold hill and the hedgerow 
Ave wound and webbed in veils. 
Lost is the Cotswolds’ pensive blue 
And Severn’s dragon scales. 
Rooks to their frosty turrets fiv. 
“Home ! Home !”’ The sun is set. 
O golden hills of Capri ! 
The light is on you yet. 


With Traveller's Jov beruffied 
The road winds up and down ; 
To right and left the meadow-lands, 
At either end a town— 
A town demure and undisturbed, 
A grey church, old and grave. 
Oh! The wild path of Tragara 
That goes to Mithras’ cave ! 


Four walls against the gloaming, 
A gate, a bush of sage ; 
And I would sit me down to rest, 
And think upon old age. 
You roses of Ravello! 
You wind, that blows from Greece ! 
Why do you haunt the gypsy heart, 
And steal away its peace ? 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 
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finches on its tail. It was a hawk. The wire had 
saved my duck but he was very frightened, too 
frightened to move or even look at a snail 
I offered. For a full hour he sat like that, 
a little frozen image, the horror of the hawk 
still in his mind. Then, in an instant, he roused 
himself and was the same little duck again. He 
had remembered the countless escapes by his 
forbears, escapes from hawks for hundreds of 
years, yet he did not know why he was so afraid. 
Escapes from hawks by many a lonely mere and 
pool, both here and overseas, for mallard are 
great wanderers; escapes are remembered, are 
passed on from generation to generation. 

By November 6, he was in full plumage, 
glorious with his head of metallic green, his 
little jaunty drake’s tail curled up at the ends, 
his finely pencilled flanks, his bright legs and 
greenish bill. A fine figure of a duck indeed. 

The restlessness was still with him on those 
autumn nights. At twilight he would pace about 
and quack loudly; during the day he was con- 
tent and preened himself. As the sun set he felt 
the pull of the sky as surely as we feel the pull 
of the earth on our heavy bodies. He wanted to 
be up and away over the dusky sad landscape. 
He was lonely, too. So I got him a wife, a portly 
runner duck which was a foolish clumsy 


By D. 
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creature with an eye like boot-buttons and 
a pouch between her legs. They were frighten. « 
of each other at first. The duck had come fro 
the New Forest and was supposed to be a gre it 
laver. 

After a while they became friends. The re: t 
lessness left Mr. Shovelbeak, the nigh: , 
quackings stopped. The winds came and t ie 
rain, the last leaves fell, the birches were bare 
a far cry from the spring day when I found t ie 
eggs. A whole generation of birds and beasts a id 
insects had been born, had grown, and gone it 
into the wide windy world, some to perish, soi i¢ 
to live. That early winter of 1945 was mild a id 
gentle with little frost. And then just bef re 
Christmas, a week before, there was the peri d 
of full moon. The nights were keen and brillia: t 

Looking out of my window at the moon 
garden I could see quite clearly the duck p> 
and the wire and Mr. and Mrs. Shovelbe: k. 
One night I thought I saw something move in 
the dark cavern of shade under the ivy arch 
At first I thought it was a cat and then tue 
creature came out into the open close to te 
wire and I saw it was a large rat. It may ha-e 
been the rat that had killed the other duckling, 
I fetched my gun. The creature was still theie 
moving about in the moonlight. Rats appear 
to move on wheels, not legs. I quietly opened 
the window and fired, frightening the ducks 
a good deal and rousing the village, for I had 
used my twelve-bore. The rat, of course, was 
dead. 

Somehow the ducks were restless, unusually 
so. It may have been the rat episode, or per- 
haps they sensed a danger of which I was not 
aware. Yet soon a subtle anxiety was com- 
municated to me and I too felt dire events 
impending. I had come to love my merry little 
Shovelbeak. These hard frosty nights with 
a bright moon might tempt a fox, a hungry fox 
whose nose was keen. It might overcome its 
natural fear of man and raid the duck pen, for 
I did not shut them up at night; the wild duck 
would have been unhappy. 

I did not tremble for the runner duck, but 
my wild mallard I prized. I liked to see the 
winter sunlight shining on his neck and head; 
it was as beautiful as a butterfly’s wing in all 
its lustre. Sometimes if I woke I would get out 
of bed and go to my dressing-room window, 
which overlooked the garden, and would peer 
out at the frosty greenish world and the two 
lictle figures in the pen. A light snow fell on 
December 21. and the seasonable cold was in 
accord with the times. Carol singers cater- 
wauled in the village street and the Post Office 
window was gay with holly, coloured paper and 
cotton-wool snow. In the farm-house kitchens 
there was much plucking and singeing, for the 
Feast of the Human Stomach was close. 

* * * 

On the twenty-second I looked out of the 
window and saw no familiar figure behind t1¢ 
wire and heard no welcoming quack. A hor id 
fear seized me. I ran downstairs and out ir to 
the snow. A few feathers lay by the wire, t ie 
gate to the pen was slightly ajar. The ducks h .d 
vanished without trace. Some fox, I thoug' t, 
had stolen on them in the small, chill hour wh le 
I slept warm and safe in my bed. I searched >r 
a spoor and found it. It was the spoor oi a 
human fox, not a wild red fox (who had a rig 1t 
to my drake if he had the courage). Big hcb- 
nailed prints were clearly visible in the snc v. 
A strange low thief had come; there are hum in 
foxes in every rural community. Mr. Shov ‘l- 
beak, seeing a dark mass approach in the mo: n- 
light, would have quacked a greeting and then... 
I can picture what followed very well. 

There was a vacant horror stamped uy 0n 
the deserted pen; evil was imprinted th re 
where foul murder had been done. The Serge: at 
came, big and blue, clad in a thick warm cc tt. 
He went down on one knee and measured ‘ 1¢ 
hob-nailed spoor, his breath coming in lit-le 
puffs on the wintry air. Notes were taken in an 
official book. ‘‘There’s been a lot of this pe ty 
thieving goin’ on, Sir, just now.’’ He depart <d, 
wishing me a happy Christmas. The murde-er 
was never traced. 
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EXCURSIONS IN UNFAMILIAR WALES 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


REFE CE to the map will show that 
A almost the whole of Wales is mountainous. 
a Much of it, perhaps, is not so rugged as 
snowdonia, nor so high as some of Snowdon’s 

itellites, but it is nevertheless resplendent with 
eauty of line and colouring. Since niuch of this 
ground is rarely visited it is comparatively 
nknown. The hills and valleys of south and 
id-Wales will thus satisfy the seeker after 
litude, not only in the high season but through- 

t the year. 

Consider first the Black Mountains, whose 
st solitudes consist mainly of high whale-back 
ges separated by long winding valleys, and 
ich, in their dim recesses, enclose the fine 
n of Llanthony Priory. The southern section 
this area is accessible from Abergavenny, and 
‘northern from the sequestered village of Hay. 
these hills afford typical moorland walking ; 
ir broad crests are covered with heather, bent 
1 sedge, and although there are patches of 
zgy ground they are almost completely 
void of rock. Their topography and vlevation 
» such that the floors of the valleys cannot be 
n from the ridges, but they 
close wide vistas of the surrounding country 
1 grand distant prospects. of the Brecon 
acons, away to the west ue vablevs are 
ked with stately larches, wild ers carpet 
‘fields and hedgerows in the spring 2!d in the 
irming Vale of Ewvyas the stream % ts the 
nderer farther and farther into the fa: 
the group, past Llanthony Priory and s any 


crests of the 
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a strange little cottage, until he finally reaches 
its source in the ridge that connects every one of 
the other ridges of the range. If to these joys 
are added the ascents of the outliers, such as the 
Sugarloaf, Blorenge and the two Skirrids, there is 


THE HEDGE 


ATUR’D, tapestried hedge 
To winter's pattern wrought 
Dark ivv-and pale sedge 
In a deep tangle caught. 
Shot with the gleaming fronds 
Of crystal-pointed moss, 
With bents and grey ash-wands 
Woven in vare criss-cross 
And every ruddy leaf 
With hoar-frost trimmed, 
In silvery relief 
Against its fellows limned. 
Out of this chill net-work 
Shall there break spring’s glamour 7? 
Under these dry stalks lurk 
Whitethroat and yellow-hammer ? 
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plenty of ground to explore in solitude during 
the happy days of a holiday that may well 
prove to be priceless. 

Not far away the Brecon Beacons are 
strung out in a long line that ends with Car- 


marthen Van, the Black Mountain, and when 
they are seen from the north they provide an 
attractive picture of graceful contours, domi 
nated by Pen-y-Fan, whose precipitous north- 
eastern face may be dimly seen from the neigh 
bourhood of the county town of Brecon. The 
guide-books direct the climber to the Storey 
Arms, whence he may walk up the gentle 
moorland slopes to the west of the peak, but 
those who go this will miss its striking 
beauty. The best course is to take the by-road 
outside Brecon that leads in a southerly dire: 
tion to Pant, which hes at the foot of the valley 
that comes down from Pen-vyv-Fan. From this 
hamlet you rove over the open hill-side and tak« 
a direct line for Brvn Teg, which stands to the 
east of the dominating peak and is character 
ised by a curious rounded aréte whose ascent is 
easier than it looks. The walk up to it is charm 
ing because the broad grassy ridge is decked 
with tiny rock-girt pools and reveals the vast 
gullied precipices of Pen-v-Fan on the right all 
the way. These riven slopes are hundreds of feet 
long and display their strange horizontal strata 
of red rock to perfection, their vivid hues being 
accentuated bv the little bright green mossy 
ridges between them. Here vou will seldom en 
counter another human being, but you will have 
company in the sheep grazing on the sparse grass 
and the curlews calling constantly overhead. 
On attaining the small summit of Bryn Teg 
vou will notice that the ridge drops steeply to 
a little col, and then rises again along the edge 
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Tl E BIRD ROCK, IN THE DYSYNNI VALLEY, NEAR TOWYN, MERIONETH, SEEN FROM THE WEST. CLIMBERS ASCEND 


THE RIDGE FROM THE ROAD TO THE SUMMIT 
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THE GULLIED EASTERN PRECIPICES OF PEN-Y-FAN SEEN FROM BRYN 
IN THE BRECON BEACONS 


of the precipices of Pen-v-Fan, to end at the 
cairn on its commanding summit. If, on reach- 
ing it, you descend to the Storey Arms, vou will 
traverse the adjacent flat top of Carn Du, but 
in any event vou should visit it and look down 
upon the great cwm far below, even if vou 
return to Brecon by way of Pant. 
Plinlimmon is our next important eminence, 
and to get to it from Brecon we may enliven 
our journey by passing through the enchanting 
lan valley. Strong walkers will not hesitate to 
take this route because they will first follow 
some of the beautiful stretches of the upper 
Wye and then enter the lovely glen whose 
reservoirs so splendidly display its narrow sec- 
tions. The lower part is well wooded; it is 
frowned upon by lofty crags, and the waving 
branches of the graceful birches at the water’s 
edge add a note of charm to the whole scene. 
Higher up the valley the hills become bare and 
forlorn, but their sweeping lines suggest desola- 
tion and wild beauty, and as soon as the walker 
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leaves the road he will discover solitude in plenty 
all the way to Plinlimmon. 

This vast mountain, one of the three chief 
heights of Wales, is usually regarded with dis- 
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BOTTLE GLASS 
HE little window is so old 
That half her stories are untold, 
Who knows in what first hundred years 
She shut her heart to winter’s tears, 


Or when her passion was begun 
For the intrusion of the sun? 

No diamond laid upon hey breast 
The date of that first, warm unrest. 
Now she is old, and love of him 

Is blurred a little and grown dim; 
And he looks deep into her gloom 
And drowns in a forgotten room. 


Jit. Furse. 
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dain by the climber, and 
looked upon as a_ soddey 
weariness by the cynic! [t 
is really a high moorlaid 
plateau, whose topograp1y 
has little character because it 
is completely devoid of im 
posing rock scenery but las 
nevertheless attained con 
siderable fame as the sowc 
of three great rivers—tix 
Severn, the Wye and ti 
Rheidol. Plinlimmon is tx 
only mountain I know ij 
Britain that has stakes driv » 
into the ground to guide th 
pedestrian safely to its sun 


mit. There are two. su: 
routes : the longer starts fri n 


the Duffryn Castell Inn a x 
follows the crest of a bro id 
ridge all the way; the shorier 
goes from Eisteddfa Curig 
sequestered hamlet on tx 
crest of the pass over t 
Llangurig, and first follows 
desolate valley before taki 1, 
a direct line over the swelli 1 
moorland for the cairn. Tix 
ground is often waterlogged 
and dense mist is not uncoin 
mon, but the wayfarer might 
do worse than cross this 
hill on his way to the more 
shapely peaks of mid-Wales 

These are compactly ar- 
ranged in a gigantic circle the 
edges of which touch Dolgelly 
Bala and Harlech. Those who 
make their headquarters at 
the former town should first 
visit the Bird Rock, which is 
a conspicuous object in the 
Dysynni Valley when _ seen 
from the coast road to the 
north of Towyn. It is of 
particular interest to the 
ornithologist because it is one 
of the few inland places where 
cormorants breed, but it is 
also attractive for the climber 
by reason of its striking little 
rock ridge which rises from 
the road and ends on its sum- 
mit. 
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Cader Idris is, of course, 
the main attraction in this 
area, and although its great 
lateral ridges sprawl to the 
south and are well seen from 
Yalyllyn, it is the precipitcu 
northern cliffs overhanging 
Dolgelly that draw the climber 
throughout the year. Therc is 
some climbing here, but it is 
not very popular owing t 
the shattered and_ insect: r 
nature of the rock. The wz lk 
along the crest of the ride 
however, is one of the fin st 


Zz 


nhwe : 

TEG in the country, because it 
so clearly reveals the h tls 
and valleys to the nor h 


and on a clear day discloses the distant sumr iit 
of Snowdon. The most cherished ascent is >) 
way of the Foxes Path, an unpleasant stretch ot 
scree that runs up to the summit of the moi n- 
tain from the lonely lake of Llyn-y-Gader, | ut 
the finest route, which leads into the very fe ‘t- 
nesses of the great peak, starts from Talyllynai d, 
after threading the wild confines of Cwm-y-C: u 
keeps to the lofty ridge all the way to Pen y- 
Gader. The scenery is very fine throughout, a 1d 
I have delighted in it at every season of ‘ne 
year. The best way to return is along the east: m 
section of the summit ridge, over Mynydd Mc el, 
and then down to the crest of the pass lead ng 
from Dolgelly to Talyllyn, but those who hi ve 
no transport available will doubtless choose «he 
shorter route by the Foxes Path which e:.ds 
at Llyn Gwernan. 

The Arans are the highest peaks in mid- 
Wales and the cairn on Aran Mawddwy sta.ids 
nearly fifty feet above that on Cader Idris 
When seen from the west these tops appeal 
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ajqf merely to dominate an extensive stretch of billowy ae 
ds) moorland, but when one catches sight of them from 
i;pthe east their real grandeur is apparent; for their 
slopes on this side are precipitous and embellished 
piy} with small rock buttresses between which scree gullies 
e itp fall to the base of the cliffs. Nor is this all; for the 
im.} lonely little lake of Llyn Craig-dyfi is held firmly in 
Lasp the grip of the hillside below and forms the source of 
~n.pthe great river Dovey. 
1c The traverse of the two peaks is a splendid 
thef. excursion and should be made from Cwm Cowarch 
thef b) way of Hengwm and Dyrysgol, where a tiny pool 
tnef or the latter’s summit makes an enchanting spot at 
inf wich to rest after the ardours of the ascent, and 
venf w ere the eastern facades of the two mountains are 
thef fi: t revealed. Once the summit ridge has _ been 
un-Pat ained the going is easy: the ground is strewn 
uchPw sh great boulders and throughout discloses wide 
romp vi tas of the Berwyns to the east and the other hills 



































aidfo. mid-Wales to the west. The descent from Aran 
oif B ollyn is along an undulating ridge with fine views 
rierfoi Bala Lake ahead all the time, and when vou pick 
x af uj your car at the village of Llanwchllyn I shall be 


taefst prised if you have encountered more than _ half 
tof.a ozen other walkers throughout the day. 

VS The Rhinogs rise behind Harlech and are the 
dighm st rugged hills I have climbed in the whole of 
liagf B tain. They stand at the northern end of a long 










faehc] un that starts at Barmouth and stretches away 

sgedftc the Vale of Ffestiniog. The summits of Diphwys . 

oin-Fa: | Y Llethr are higher than those of the Rhinogs, . “ - 
4 a 








THE ROMAN STEPS, NEAR LLYN CWM- 
BYCHAN, LOOKING TOWARDS BWYLCH 
TYDDIAD 


stone wall which encloses the entrance to the pass 
and the track is some distance away to the left of 
the approach. The pass narrows considerably as it 
rises eastwards, with the buttresses of Rhinog-Fawr 
overhanging it on the right. The crest discloses a 
surprisingly extensive view and reveals the wide 
valley of Trawsfynydd far below. 

The Arenigs stand on the northern borders of 
mid-Wales and are easily reached from the town 
of Bala. Arenig Fawr is the higher, but if the ascent 
is made from Arenig Station, 1,000 feet of climbing 
is saved. 

The best and most interesting route takes in 
Llyn Arenig Fawr, but it involves a_ considerable 
detour to the east. This lake is frowned upon by 
a few isolated rock buttresses and is surrounded by 
heather slopes where sheep search diligently for the 
rare patches of succulent grass. The walk engirdles 
much of the lake and then passes to the left of a 
conspicuous terraced buttress. On gaining its crest 
the cairn on the summit of the mountain is revealed 
on the distant skyline to the west. This is a serrated 
ridge and its usual traverse goes over the peak and 
then descends by way of the strange hummocked 
ridge to the south, ending, after much moorland 
walking, at the village of Llanuwchllwn which stands 
at the head of Bala Lake 


it if4 DISTANT VIEW OF ARAN BENLLYN, FROM * “#9 Eee 
rt THE POOL ON DYRYSGOL Sei a 
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dve,§but they are not such good viewpoints, because the 
n stBlatter reveal finer prospects of Snowdonia. Known 
e itfas the Harlech Dome, this section is resplendent with 
h tsBlakes and wild tarns which, for sheer grandeur of 
yr h,fsetting, are hard to beat anywhere. Perhaps the 
wiutfmost striking of them is Llyn Hywel, which lies at 
s ow §the foot of the gigantic scree slopes of Rhinog Fach 
-h offen the north, and into which dip the amazing long 
oin-fline of slabs that sweep down from the summit of 
tutfY Llethr on the south. A track follows the crest 
fe it-Jof the ridge all the way over the tops and for some 
ai d,flistance keeps to a stone wall, but woe betide those 
C:u,fvho leave it to descend the steep shattered declivities 
ny-fon the west, because they are covered with large 
boulders and scree, all of which are hidden beneath 
1eB\aist-high heather. 
tom 
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Two narrow, sinuous and gated roads penetrate 
Ac al, ith group: one of them goes to Llyn Cwm-Bychan, 
dagkin i the other to the farm at the head of Nant Col. 
hi veilbe former is the best approach to the koman Steps, 
> ‘hefbut those who do not possess an observant eye will 
e:.dsfniss their best section. It starts behind a dilapidated 


mid- 
a ids lI(E TERRACED PRECIPICES OF PEN-Y-GADER 
gic THE SUMMIT OF CADER IDRIS 
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CURLEWS AT NIGHT 


Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR BROOK 


“THERE WERE 


URIED away in the heart of the Welsh 

B hills is a small pool to which a number 
of curlews resort for sleeping purposes in 

early spring and again during the late summer. 
In spring they begin to congregate there from 
the time they arrive in the hills to breed at the 
beginning of March until they have paired off 
in early April. In late summer they gather 
at the pool again before migrating back to 
the sea. 

I first discovered this dormitory at the end 
of March, 1935, and a hide was constructed in 
heather near it. On April 3 I went in hiding, 
having fixed the camera and flashlight apparatus 
at the pool’s edge, and took my first flashlight 
picture of the curlews at 9.30 p.m. The weather 
had been very dry, and as I was returning home 
across the hill just before midnight the whole 
place was lit up by a very large heath fire on 
an adjoining hill. I needed no light for my 
cycle, and the sight was spectacular in the 
extreme. Fierce flames backed by huge clouds 
of smoke with puny figures attempting to put 
out the fire reminded me of a from 
Dante’s The Inferno. 

On April 7 I paid another visit to the curlew 
pool. It came on to rain very heavily about 
mid-day and continued until the following 
morning. I went into the hide at the same time 
6 p.m. The curlews did not begin 
until just before dark, but they 


scene 


as before 
to arrive 


A CONSIDERABLE 


NUMBER OF BIRDS IN 
settled down for the night almost immediately. 
I let off the flash at 9.35 p.m. 

The following year I visited this pool on 
March 15. The curlews began to arrive just 
before dark, and continued to do so for some 
time after night had fallen. I took a flashlight 
picture of them at 8.45 p.m. There were a con- 
siderable number of birds in the pool that night 

-probably 500. I can count 202 on the 
negative. 

Some of them must have come long dis- 
tances to sleep there. They do a lot of bathing 
and preening before settling down for the night. 
Their liquid bubbling note is uttered constantly, 
and a certain amount of squabbling goes on. I 
have heard this liquid note of theirs at the 
sea-shore in winter as they follow the tide out 
and in. 

The curlews left the sleeping pool, or 
dormitory, as I call it, during the first week of 
April for their chosen breeding-grounds. At the 
end of the third week of April we had deep snow 
on these hills and many curlews’ nests were 
destroved. Owing to this nearly a hundred of 
the birds returned to the pool at night, and 
continued to do so until the end of the first 
week in May. 

March, 1946, found me once again at the 
curlews’ dormitory. I took up my position in 
the hide some time before darkness fell. Cock 
grouse were busy having spars round it—not 
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THE POOL THAT NIGHT” 


serious fights but mere skirmishes. Curlews 
began to arrive singly, in pairs, and in small 
numbers—nothing like the numbers of a decade 
before. Most of them did not come in until it 
was dark—lI heard more arrive than I saw. 
A badger waddled down to the pool for a drink; 
I could see its silhouette, and hear it grunting 
and grumbling. It was quite a distance from 
the nearest sett. Belated curlews kept arriving 
until I took a flashlight picture at 10.50 p.m. On 
August 10 I went there again. A few curlews 
came in and I took a photograph at 10 p.m. 

My next visit was on August 13. I heard 
several teal alight, but they kept at the other 
end of the pool. Curlews arrived in small num- 
bers, and judging by the noise they made, were 
more numerous than on August 10. I took 
a photograph at 11.30 p.m. I went to the 
curlew pool again on September 1. We had had 
very heavy rain, and the pool was bank full. 
Somewhere a greenshank was calling. I thought 
the curlews had migrated back to the seashore, 
as none began to arrive until well after dark. 
They kept coming in until after midnight, and 
judging by the noise they made were more in 
number than at any of the previous visits 
during 1946. I could hear them calling from 
high up in the sky, then a swish of wings as they 
came down to the pool. At times a curlew or 
two would answer from the pool as they heard 
the call of the incoming birds. 





CURLEWS AT A POOL AMONG THE WELSH HILLS SHORTLY BEFORE THEIR MIGRATION BACK TO THE SEA 
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They were not so noisy as in the spring; 
| i 1e water was deeper than I have ever known 

but curlews are quite at home in deep 
ater. I took a flash picture at 12.15 a.m., 
hich shows that they were not asleep even at 
iat late hour. 

September 6 was the date of my next visit. 
he curlews came in earlier than on the Ist. 
Some passed over the pool, high up, calling as 
taney flew. There were quite a number in the 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE - 


[ was interesting to learn 
| from an aged villager of a 

method of setting wheat 
which had almost died out 
when he was a boy, but which 
he could just remember having 
seen done once. Of additional 
interest was a specimen of one 
of the implements used which 
he discovered among a pile of 
odds and ends in a corner of a 


granary loft. It will be seen 
upon looking at the photo- 
graphic illustration that it 


somewhat resembles a crowbar. 
In point of fact, it is made of 
iron, and is known as a setting- 
iron. Besides being interesting, 
its history is also informative, 
and a description of its employ- 
ment is given in the _ third 
edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, published in 1797. 

It would appear that its 
use was particularly successful 
on ploughed-up clover stubbles, 
and that the method was first 
practised about 1780. The 
clover stubble was manured 
and then turned over by the 
plough in an extended flag or 
turf ten inches wide. Men, called dibblers, next 
arrived upon the scene accompanied by women, 
boys and girls known as droppers. 

Each man had two setting-irons. Each 
tood alongside another and, with an iron in 
‘ach hand, stepped backwards along the turf, 
making holes about four inches apart each way, 
nd an inch deep. Into these holes the droppers 
lropped two grains of wheat, which quantity 
vas deemed sufficient. In this way the field was 
et. One dibbler and three droppers could set 
ne acre in two days if weather conditions were 
avourable. To prevent the depredations of 
irds and vermin. and damage by frost, the 
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CURLEWS IN FLIGHT OVER THE 


SEA 


pool—I had waited for upwards of half an hour 
after hearing the last bird arrive and was 
thinking of taking a picture. All was quiet 
when, suddenly, up rose the whole bunch and 
away they went. What had given them the 
signal, for I heard nothing? I thought they 
might come back, as each time after I flashed 
them they would return to the pool, and when 
I packed up in the darkness I would hear them 
dropping back into the water. It soon became 


grains were buried at the close of the day by 
using a horse to draw a gate, bushed with 
thorns, over them. 

The method came to be highly favoured, as 
the grain germinated evenly and so gave a good 
opportunity to keep it clear from weeds, either 
by weeding or by hand-hoeing. Not only was it 
favoured because of this advantage, but also 
because of its economy when corn was dear. 

On Sir Thomas Beevor’s estate, Hethel 
Hall, Norfolk, in which county the method was 
first tried, it was calculated that the produce 
was two bushels per acre more than from wheat 
which had been sown, or broadcast. In addition, 
the crop gave much less small corn, so that it 
always fetched a higher price, usually to the 
amount of two shillings a quarter. Incidentally, 
the saving to the farmer and the public was 
calculated to be not less than six pecks of 
seed-wheat in every acre, a saving which, if 
nationally adopted, would of itself afford bread 
for more than half a million people. 

The farm labourers, too, were in favour of 
the method. as it represented a second harvest 
for them. A labourer could earn as much as 
five shillings a day as a dibbler. Out of this he 
was expected to pay sixpence each to the 
droppers accompanying him. As, frequently, 
the droppers were his own children, he felt 
himself well off. He could discharge his rent 
and maintain his family without having to apply 
for parish relief. By no other labour could he 
-arn the same amount of money so easily. 

His earnings were, of course, less in an 
unfavourable season, and on the lighter lands 
dibbling was prevented altogether if the weather 
kept too dry. The soil merely filled up again 
as the irons were withdrawn. Again, ona heavy, 
stiff clay, during a wet season, the holes could 
not be properly covered by the bushes drawn 
over them. However, on the whole, seasons 
were suitable for the method. 

When the use of the dibbler had been fully 
tested, the method was regarded as one of the 
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AT NIGHT. 


obvious that this was the take-off for the 
migration back to the sea. 

Those hills will know the curlew no more 
until the spring, when the arrival of the first 
curlew will be eagerly awaited. I know of many 
small pools in these hills, and have visited them 
by night but no curlews go there to sleep. 
I wonder how many pools there are scattered 
about the country which are used by curlews 


for like purpose. 


By A. C. HILTON 


greatest improvements in husbandry during the 
eighteenth century, and one of the wonders of 
the age. Apparently the whole idea was the 
result of the curiosity of an unnamed person 
over some grains of wheat. He dibbled them 
in his garden and observed how much better 
were the resultant plants than those of a field 
which had been broadcast. 

A small farmer, living near Norwich, took 
up the idea in 1780, and set about half an acre 
by dibbling. A few others, noting the result 
also attempted it, but for several years these 
pioneers were the butt of their neighbours’ scorn 
and laughter. Better crops, however, and the 
economy in sowing, gradually led to its adoption 
by others. At length, the whole idea was 
published in the Norwich papers and its wide- 
spread adoption recommended. The recom- 
mendation was effective. Numerous farmers set 
aside an acre or so for experiment, and when 
the advantages were apparent, more and more 
land was set in the same way. 

Indeed, one of the largest occupiers of land 
in the county set close on sixty acres in one 
vear. The crops were so successful that the 
following vear he set three hundred acres and 
permanently adopted the system. His decision 
led to a more widespread use of dibbling by the 
East Anglian farming community, and by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century few farmers 
practised the broadcast method if labour was 
forthcoming for dibbling. 

It is interesting to note that Jethro Tull 
had long since invented his drill. His invention, 
however, was not generally adopted till long 
after his death, and then only by the richer 
landowners. His drill conveyed in due quantity 
the seed to the ground, planted it at the most 
suitable depth, and then covered it with soil. 
The even regularity of the rows allowed the 
farmer to hoe the crop, either by hand or by horse- 
drawn machine, and thus keep down the weeds. 

Hence, the practice of dibbling may be 
regarded as the link between broadcasting on 
the one hand and the drill on the other. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF TASTE = _s»y curisropuer HUSSEY | » 
ILLUSTRATED IN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOMES | 


HIS fiftieth anniversary number of 
CountTRY LIFE is an apt occasion for 
surveying some of the changes that 
have taken place over the half century in 
country houses as illustrated in this journal; 
changes on the nature of which, it can be 
claimed, these weekly articles have had con- 
siderable influence. In no similar period has 
the whole character and conception of houses 
been so greatly transformed. One could trace 
that transformation from the point of view of 
the social significance or the economic con- 
dition (a depressing aspect) of country houses; 
or the evolution of their architectural form 
which has been often done before. A very 
interesting aspect would be to trace the 
development of their appreciation, from 
romantic Jaco-bethan to Regency classic. 
Appropriately enough the country house 
illustrated in the first number of COUNTRY 
LIFE was that perfect example of the 
Tennysonian moated grange, Baddesley 
Clinton. But I have been long awaiting this 
occasion for turning over the back numbers 
in order to discover a, to my mind, more 
revealing, because more intimate, and much 
less explored, aspect: the developments 
during these particular fifty years in the 
internal furnishing and decoration of country 
houses. And incidentally to ascertain to what 
extent CoUNTRY LIFE has actually recorded 
the current trends of domestic taste from 
William Morris to the M.A.R.S. Group. 
I was not sure that the record was suffi- 
Seeing Saath eee ee tet. ORY |.—DINING-ROOM, FRANKS, KENT. From Country Lire, 1897 
LirFE has always primarily concerned itself 
with the historical aspect of domestic archi- special subject, has maintained a tradition of _ the time the house was built was generall\ 
tecture, and during the earlier years of its its own, in which, though contemporary taste maintained. Moreover, The English Gentle 
career only illustrated exteriors. The great expressed itself in the internal vegetation and man’s Home—to quote the title of a book pub 
country seat, which has been CountRY LIFE’s — furnishing, the solid background dating from _ lished in 1864 by Professor Robert Kerr, from 
P which further quotations will be made—even 
<a when newly built tended to ape the historic tradition and to 
stand aloof from the innovations of esthetic theory. Morris and 
the architects whom he inspired were primarily concerned | 
with the homes of the middle-class, to which CountRY LIF! 
for long paid little attention. : 
However, by limiting our enquiry to the larger countr’ 
houses but making excursions where necessary into the smalle 





ones, I found that Country LIFE has, in fact, recorded re A 
markably faithfully the main developments in domestic taste co 
Indeed, the photographs available record developments that va 
because they took place inside “the English gentleman eff 
home,’’ are apt to be passed over by text books on the histor: Fr 
of architecture and decoration dealing only with the wor ho 
of professional practitioners. of 
One result of this line of approach is to establish th Co 
strength of this primarily aristocratic country house traditio: 18 
which, by no means static, has run parallel to the ideals an 
ideologies affecting the middle-class home, and, while som: ( 


times influenced by it, has in return continually exerted 
magnetic pull on successive innovators in England. Thus th 
real theme of this retrospect is the development of th | 
country house tradition—which Country LIFE’s_ week! 
articles have served greatly to popularise—and its interactio 
with the esthetic and practical results of the revolutio 
initiated by William Morris. 

Broadly speaking, the country house tradition has stoo 
for Renaissance standards and a certain air of dignity. It we 
originally wholly ciassical, and, in the “ battle of the styles 
won a rearguard action under Lord Palmerston agains ( 
Gilbert Scott’s Gothic design for the Foreign Office. Eve 





during the reign of the “ castellated mansion ”’ the Renaissan¢ Ye 
basis of the country house tradition was expressed in Nash in 
Mansions of England in the Olden Time. In the ’sixties Robe col 
Kerr accurately yet cheerfully epitomised the phase of it riv 
lowest decadence : we 
Our age—this omnium gatherum era—has a very notab Wa 

style of its own: (it is) the style of miscellaneous connoisseu! exe 
ship, of instinct superseded by learning, a state of thing: ] |; 
characteristic of our age as of no other, which has its incon- tx 
veniences but it is not to be lamented. ... It may he take ? 
2.—THE HALL. HEWELL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 1884-92 as a rule that an English gentleman will require his house to be ; 
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3.—WILLIAM MORRIS’S GREEN ROOM, KELMSCOTT, OXFORDSHIRE 


designed with due, but not 
undue, regard to the quality of 
Importance. The whole of the 
interior arrangement must be 
governed by the same principle : 
solid value for money spent. 
A combination of “ miscellaneous 
connoisseurship”’ with “solid 
value”’ exactly describes the 
effect of the dining-room at 
Franks, Kent (Fig. 1)—an old 
house done up by a connoisseur 
of the period—taken from 
Country LiFE of March 20, 
1897. The article says : 

Within the house the dec- 
orations are most beautiful. 
Richly hued panelling covers 
the walls, the ceilings are mar- 
vels of decorative skill. Fur- 
niture is of many styles—but 
all characterised by the finest 
taste—extraordinarily rich in 
its carving and inlays, old 
tapestry, fine statuary, pictures 
and portraits by famous artists, 
bronzes and a whole world of 
beautiful things. . . . The 
owner has added a suite of 
richest Alhambraic rooms. 

Yet this bad dream of a room, 
in which the materials of the 
country house tradition, as de- 
rived from Nash’s Mansions, 
were put together insensitively, 
vas evidently considered an 
exemplary specimen in COUNTRY 
IiFE’s first year. But by 1897 
tie reaction to Wardour Street 
fistian was already well under 
\ ay, taking two forms. 
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CLOUDS, WILTSHIRE. Philip Webb, 1880-92 
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5.—DINING-ROOM, OLD PLACE, LINDFIELD, SUSSEX. 
C. E. Kempe, c. 1890 


6.—LIBRARY, CHESTERS, NORTHUMBERLAND. Norman Shaw, 1891 





7.—THE GALLERY, MUNSTEAD WOOD, SURREY. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, 1896 


One form was a return, at the large country houce 
level, to classicism, in the Italianate shape represented by 
Dorchester House, and to quote a recently illustrated exampl., 
the gardens of Powerscourt—corresponding to Alma Tadema’s 
painting. In our field of enquiry it is exemplified by the richly 
artistic hall of Hewell, Worcestershire, built and largely designed 
by the Ist Earl of Plymouth, 1884—92 (Fig. 2). 

The other form was, of course, the Arts and Crafts mov.- 
ment—linked with Pre-raphaelitism and the esthetic vogue-- 
generated by William Morris’s revolt against machines and h:s 
ideal of a society happy making beautiful things by han. 
To him the lesson to be learned from Gothic architecture wis 
the fatal results following a cleavage between the so-called 
“fine arts’”’ and the “arts not so fine.”’ Thus he began designir g 
and producing textiles, wallpapers, rugs and furnishings, which 
during the nineteeth century had lost contact, through factoiy 
production, with “moral rightness’? and structural honest ’. 
In Philip Webb he found an architect imbued with exact y 
his convictions of the absolute worth of conscientious craft:- 
manship, who built the Red House, Bexley Heath, for him n 
1859, using only plain brick and slates. For all its simpe 
virtues, it is very ugly and awkward, but it lit a candle. 

Later, Morris found his ideal union of fine craftsmansh:p 
and traditional virtues in the old houses of the Cotswold; 
and so insensibly came within the magnetic field of the 
country house tradition. In the home he made for himself in 
the old Kelmscott manor house, the criterion of its furnishings 
was not whether they were old or new, Gothic or classic in 
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8.—LIVING-ROOM, HOUS’HILL, NITSHILL, RENFREW- 
SHIRE. C. R. Mackintosh, 1904 


origin, rare or common, but whether they were of honest 
craftsmanship and therefore intrinsically beautiful. Ad 
there must be space for their form and colour to be enjoyed. 
The Green Room at Kelmscott, for example (Fig. 3), with ‘s 
woodwork painted that colour but predominantly blue frc n 
the “Kennet” chintz wall-hangings (in shades of indigo w: h 
touches of bright yellow) and sparse old furniture, is te 
progenitor of the revived country house tradition rath :r 
than of the new architecture that Morris’s earlier teachi g 
helped to generate on the Continent. 

At first his influence on country houses was small. 1 
1880, however, the Hon. Percy Wyndham commissioned We 'b 
to design a full-sized country house, Clouds, Wiltshire—r >t 
finished owing to a fire till 1892. There the new ideal > 
simplicity and craftsmanship could be developed on 1+ ie 
amplest scale, and in the rooms he established the new ratio >f 
taste involving texture (of modelled plaster and clean woc }- 
work), selected colours (in chintzes and carpets) against ple 0 
white walls, and shapes (in old furniture chosen for its grace) —| 
that is to say, taste based on intrinsic instead of sentimental 
fictitious value. Kelmscott and Clouds revitalised the count y} 
house tradition by revealing what could be achieved by sensiti ‘e} 
selection. | 

A house that exercised a wide influence, more especially 1 
the craftsmanship of restoration and the use of carefully chos:n 
antique furniture in producing the country house atmosphe:e, 
was C. E. Kempe’s Old Place, Lindfield (Fig. 5). Its rooms 
are to our eyes rather heavy and overwrought, and to be re- 
garded as the precursors of the cult for “period rooms,’ 
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though providing an im- 
portant ingredient in the 
final balanced country house 
mixture. Another and even- 
tually predominant ingre- 
dient was the recognition of 
the greatness of Wren and 
the a1clevance of classic 
design to modern life. Nor- 
man Shaw, in his time the 
successor of Salvin and 
Streete, and architect of 
Redford Park, the earliest 
x rden suburb, at the end 
o his life went over com- 
petely to Wren, and in 
P-yanston, Dorset (1890), 
a.d Chesters, Northumber- 
)c nd (1891) initiated the neo- 
C-orgian epoch. In the 
Ciesters library (Fig. 6) we 
sxe also an early attempt 
a stylisation of the new 
ctric light fittings. 
Shaw’s move to class- 
ism was to be exploited 
b> Lutyens. But as yet 
te brilliant young man was 
a romantic disciple of Morris 
a id Webb, designing Surrey 
c ttages with an originality 
yt an understanding of 
ciaftsmanship that, in Mun- 
st‘ad Wood for Miss Jekyll 
1396, Fig. 7), attained per- 
fe tion in this genre. Soon 
aierwards Lutyens, who 
1 ght have developed along 
sinilar lines to his no less 
rmantic American contem- 
porary, Lloyd Wright, came 
into contact with the country 
house tradition as restated by Shaw, and 
turned his gifts to establishing classicism as 
the ideal of aristocratic England. Morrisism, 
in its earlier doctrinal purity, found exponents 
in the nouveau art schools of France and 
Holland and, at home, in relatively obscure 
middle-class architects of whom Voysey and 
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9.—_THE GALLERY, HEVER CASTLE, 
Mackintosh are now seen to have been the 
real begetters in this country of modern 
architecture. 

Charles Rennie Mackintosh was the 
genius of the Glasgow School which, between 
1890 and 1900, was one of the European 
centres of progress in art, applying the inno- 
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Col. L. Jenner, 1907 
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Frank Pearson, 1904 


vations of Impressionism in painting and of 
Morris in architecture to practical ends. The 
living-room at Hous’hill, Nitshill (Fig. 8), by 
Mackintosh about 1904, shows how com- 
pletely he had broken away from traditional 
idioms. The curious screen of fins, designed 
to divide a room into two rooms functionally 
while preserving its spatial 
unity, and the simplicity 
of the wall treatment, are 
remarkable departures to- 
wards purposeful house- 
planning (Fig. 8). : 

Morris’s later concep- 
tion of seemliness and colour 
as exemplified at Kelmscott, 
with Kempe’s and G. F. 
Bodley’s contribution of 
mellow period atmosphere, 
was taken up by the first 
professional and amateur 
decorators. Frank Pearson’s 
restoration with large period 
additions of Hever Castle, 
Kent, for the American 
millionaire W. W. Astor, 
begun in 1904, produced 
some of the first perfect re- 
productions of Tudor and: 
Jacobean rooms (Fig. 9). 
Too perfect, is in many cases 
the criticism, in that the 
authentic country house in- 
terior shows evidence of 
having grown through the 
generations, becoming both 
newer and older in the pro- 
cess, whereas the period 
room is static. To create 
the effect of this double 
process, combining intrinsic 
beauty with the evidences 
of wear and use, cannot be 
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11.—SAPPERTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Ernest Gimson, c. 1907 





. Sir Edwin Lutyens, 1908 


13.—ANTE-ROOM, BEECH HOUSE, WORTHING. 
William Nicholson and Maxwell Ayrton, 1918 


done to order. It involves personality, sensibility dis- 
crimination, and an element of gradualness in the assembly 
of the components. The connoisseur-decorator Basil 
Dighton was perhaps the pioneer of this style, exploited 
by Col. Francis Lenygon. But Col. and Mrs. Leo Jenner 
who, about 1907, began doing up Avebury Manor, Wilt- 
shire (Fig. 10), were I believe among the earliest, as they 
are still certainly among the most successful, of thos» 
artist-collector-decorators who make their own home; 
works of art in what I have called the country hous: 
tradition. During 40 years they have had many follower: 
and, when I come across houses with a particular air 
of having been continuously and appreciatively lived ii 
since about Charles II’s time (although I know that, ii 
fact, the furnishing, etc., was done a few years ago) [ 
generally discover a personal contact exists with Co. 
and Mrs. Jenner. 

Morris’s Arts and Crafts brotherhood flourished par- 
ticularly in Cotswold valleys, and is typified in the houses 
at Sapperton lived in by Ernest Gimson the architect 
and Ernest Barnsley the furniture-maker. Gimson’; 
living-room (about 1907, Fig. 11), the English 
traditional counterpart of Mackintosh’s, is the lin): 


14.—LIBRARY, OARE HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, 1925 


between Kelmscott and, say, the modern living-roo n 
in Fig. 16. 

But from 1905 the classical idiom, as _prescrib: d 
by the fashionable architects Edwin Lutyens, Detm:r 
Blow, Guy Dawber, and Reginald Blomfield, began o 
dominate country houses. The three former had grown 
up in the Moiris atmosphere, and Sir Edwin was mome':- 
tarily influenced by the Glasgow School, from which |! e 
partly derived a characteristic black .and white color 
scheme in his earlier classical interiors. The ballroon 
lobby at Renishaw (1908, Fig. 12) for Sir Geor;e 
Sitwell has pillars and cove of dark green and is typic: |. 
After 1918 innumerable disciples made the Georgi: n 
country house idiom universal, from Council cottag:s 
upwards. The library at Oare House, Wiltshire (192), 
Fig. 14) by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis is very represent ‘- 
tive of its application at the higher level. 

During the war, however, a few connoisseurs, kd 
by Edward Knoblock, had carried the classical vog' € 
to its logical conclusion beyond the limits of the Georgi: n 
canon—namely to Regency. At Beech House, Worthin, 
Knoblock with Mr. Maxwell Ayrton created an exquis'‘¢ 
Regency period house to which the sale of Thoms 
Hope’s furniture from Deepdene, Dorking, contribut« d. 
One of the rooms, decorated with paintings on glrss 
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15.—STUDY, HIGH AND OVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 16.—LIVING-ROOM, BENTLEY, SUSSEX. 
Amyas Connell, 1930 S. Chermayeff, 1938 


‘thirties of which Mr. Chermaveff’s at Halland, Sussex 
(1938, Fig. 16) exemplified the pleasing possi 
bilities of glass and wood in functional com- 
bination. These and less familiar materials, used with 
less disregard for classical precedent, formed the 
basis of numerous rooms in flats, but the dining- 
room at Joldwyns, Surrey, by Mr. Oliver Hill 
(1930, Fig. 17), was one of the style’s few applications 
to a country house (which, incidentally, replaced 
one built 50 years before by Philip Webb and 
found hopelessly old-fashioned). 

With that full circle of the wheel of taste 
this sketch of Country LIFE’s recording mission 
might neatly end, had not the years immediately 
preceding 1939 produced a corresponding develop- 
ment in the country house tradition: a raising of 
that tradition to an almost exaggerated pitch 
of scholarly and decorative perfection by the 
application of French standards of ensemblement. 
With one of the most exquisite instances of this 
final development I must end: the library of 
Newton Ferrers, Cornwall, arranged by Sir Robert 
Abdy, and luckily preserved when the rest of the 
house was burnt in 1941 (Fig. 18). 


17.—DINING-ROOM, JOLDWYNS, 
SURREY. 
Oliver Hill, 1930 


by William Nicholson (Fig. 13), 
also suggested decorative possi- 
bilities for more contemporary 
designs. 

In the late ’twenties the war- 
time developments of ‘“modern- 
ism,” especially in neutral Sweden 
and Holland and later in France, 
began to have repercussions, 
at first in a _ popular, super- 
ficial, “‘jazz’’ mode of decoration. 
But the fundamental nature of 
the new approach, based on the 
Morrisian doctrine of fitness for 
purpose, and recalling the simplicity 
of archaic forms, appealed also to 
scholars and artists. ‘‘ Finella,’’ Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. Raymond McGrath 
for the late Manning Forbes; 
Yaffle Hill, Dorset, by Mr. Edward 
Maufe for Mr. Carter; and High 
and Over, Amersham, by Mr. 
Amyas Connell for Prof. Ashmole 
(1930, Fig. 15), successfully demon- 
strated the applicability of the 
new principle to small country 
houses. Corbusier’s logical develop- 
ment of fitness for purpose into 
machine a habiter produced a few ex- 
perimental country houses in the 18.—LIBRARY, NEWTON FERRERS, CORNWALL. Sir Robert Abdy. 1937 
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What shall he have that kill’d the deer ? 
His leather skin and horns to wear. 
Then sing him home. 


’ MRF a quid,” said Mr. Ranter suc- 
A cinctly—‘ Ten shillings, 1’m bid! Ten 

shillings. Any advance on ten shillings 
for this historic collection of big-game trophies 
and deer heads. Most of you gentlemen re- 
member them now. The old squire used to 
hang them in the Great Hall. Ten shillings 
now for a lorry-load of natural history, a 
decoration for any home. What, no advance on 
ten shillings ?’”’ 

Rap ! 

‘Lot so-and-so, Mr. Ranter. Ten shillings.” 

“Cuppler bob a pound to the Ministry of 
Food fer bone meal,’”’ said Mr. Ranter con- 
fidentially to a friend, unshaven, collarless and 
sly of ferret eye as himself. “‘ But I'll stick that 
big feller up over our butcher’s shop door. Rare 
old bull.” 

He jerked a grimy thumb at a magnificent 
head. 

Thus, to ignominy and the bone-mill, in the 
jolting lorry of an East End dealer, went the 
old squire’s ‘ heads’’—those magnificent branch- 
ing antlers and horns of Scots and Austrian 
stags, of his own great park stags, of roedeer and 
fallow buck, of kongoni, wildebeest, eland and 
gerenuk, with a mighty, monstrous head of a 
wild park bull, shot like enough at Chartley in 
Staffordshire, or Bedfordshire’s Chillingham in 
Victorian days. 

I cornered the weasel-faced Mr. Ranter 
later; took from him for ten shillings a magnifi- 
cent twenty-four-pointer red park stag and left 
him, as he elegantly observed: ‘‘Okay wiv a 
lorry load of old bones fer nix.”’ 

“Whyjer wannit?’’ he had the academic 
curiosity to ask. 

“ Because I collect them,” says I. ‘‘ No two 
are alike.” 

“Cor!” said Mr. Ranter. ‘Cor! Nuts! Bats! 
Got em in the belfry,”’and, waggishly, rattled off. 

My household agrees with Mr. Ranter. No 
doubt you will agree also. It is a mad hobby. 
We no longer dwell in old and large houses, with 
long corridors and large halls wherein to hang 
heads. There are no longer men, boys or maids 
to polish their glass eyes and dust their branch- 
ing glories. This progressive world of tin-can 
architecture, which herds us into matchbox 
rooms behind ferro-concrete walls, does not like 
antlers about the place. I do. I fight a perpetual 
running rearguard action in defence of my 
thirty pairs of branching beauty. But I do not 
tell visitors that I shot them all. Merely one or 
two, here and there! 

But one day when the pound is worth 
sixteen shillings once again, when bureaucrats 
have gone underground, when wine comes freely 
from France over dancing waves that will glitter 
to the joys of such voyaging, when income- 
tax is pruned and trimmed and brought down 
to decency, when Englishmen may walk again 
as free men in England, when, in fact, little girls 
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HORNS OF GLORY 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


are gay again and I am quite old--for I see no 
such prospect sooner—then I shall retire into an 
old, a very old house with a high raftered hall, 
whose tall windows shall filter the afternoon sun 
on an oaken floor, whose yellow walls will smile 
at themselves in a moat where carp stir water- 
lilies, whose garden of roses shall grow lilies and 
lettuces for pet moorhens to peck, whose stables 
shall hold a horse or two and whoseelms shall har- 
boura chant of rooks. Then up will go my heads. 

They may go up in the hall, that hall of 
rafters which saw the falcons of a Tudor 
squireling perch above the high table, and the 
dogs, bone-crunching, among strewn rushes. Or 
they may go up in the barn where the owl sits, 
sulphurous and snoring, and rats patter. It all 
depends on how firmly I put my foot down. At 
the moment they are up in the attic. I slink up, 
quietly, now and then, to contemplate their 
mute heraldry of mountain top and Plan- 
tagenet parkland. 

Now consider this matter of the beauty, the 
diversity, the uniqueness and the potent 
romance of antlers. A few, an esoteric, strong- 
minded few of us, still collect antlers. For, as I 
remarked to the discerning and progressive Mr. 
Ranter, no two pairs are alike. You may find 
heads of African or Indian buck or antelope 
which, time and again, are as like each other as 
two peas. There is indeed, too often a dreadful, 
hard-and-fast, standardised similarity between 
many of them which sometimes makes me 
wonder uncomfortably if their one-time wearers 
were not bred all to one pattern, by a Basuto 
bureaucrat or the minion of some Mogul’s 
State-breeding establishment. 

Not so the tall red deer whom kings have 
loved better than life itself. Not thus the 
dappled fallow buck whose ancestors fell to 
Elizabeth’s own arrows. Of no such unlovely 
stock are the shy and glancing roe, that ‘‘ good 
little beaste and goodly for to hunt’’ of Gaston 
de Foix, whose beauty, as Charles St. John 
wrote, ‘saved him.”’ 

There is almost no limit to the diversity of 
British deer heads. When, in 1913, CounTRY 
LiFe organised and held in London that magni- 
ficent exhibition of British deer heads which my 
erudite friend, Mr. Frank Wallace, arranged, 
two hundred and twenty-five heads were 
exhibited. They were divided into fifteen 
different classes, not including the six splendid, 
but by no means record, examples from New 
Zealand which were exhibited since they showed 
the development which has taken place in deer 
whose ancestors were imported from Britain. 

The Scottish red deer fall, on Mr. Wallace’s 
masterly analysis, into four sections: (1) those 
killed before 1875; (2) those killed after 1875; 
(3) island heads; and (4) semi-feral. Indeed, the 
island heads might again fall into two classes 
since those from North and South Harris, the 
Lews and Skye, are nothing like so large as the 
big, park-like animals from Arran, Rhum and 
other islands. 

There is some difference between Exmoor 
and Cumberland red deer, and, of course, 
English park deer outstrip them all in body, 
weight, size of bone, span and spread, owing to 
superior feeding. The same factors tend to make 
Irish red deer heads larger than the average 
Scots heads. Here again, one could divide the 
red deer of the Killarney mountains almost into 
a separate class from those of the great thirty- 
thousand acre enclosed forest of Glenveagh in 
Donegal, which, although enclosed, is a free 
range of wild territory. 

I have stalked and shot on Lord Kenmare’s 
IXerry hills “‘average’’ stags, whose weight of 
body, spread of horn and number of points 
would make them outstanding trophies in an 
average Scottish forest. In the estate office at 
Kenmare there are wild, branching fourteen and 
fifteen pointers that beat anything I have ever 
seen in a Highland lodge. For that matter the 
thirteen pointer killed by the late Lord Kenmare 
on October 4, 1902, was one of the heaviest stags 
ever killed in the British Isles. It went thirty 
stone, two pounds. 


There were far fewer deer in Scotland < 
hundred years ago than there are to-day, bu 
the chances are that there were some bette 
heads and heavier beasts than ever we are likel: 
to see in our lifetime, since, although there wer: 
fewer, they were not stalked and shot so con 
sistently. 

Mrs. Campbell of Dunstaffnage, Argyllshire 
has a magnificent head of sixteen points, kille: 
by Campbell of Monzie, in Perthshire, in abou 
1843, which is probably the finest Scottish hea: 
extant. Its measurements are :—Length, right 
forty and a quarter inches; left, thirty-eight an 
three-quarter inches. Beam, six and one eight! 
inches and five and seven-eighths inches. 

Two other splendid Scottish heads, amon 
the finest on record, were, maybe still are, a 
Gordon Castle, on the border of Banff and Moray 
The first, shot by the Duke of Gordon, on Octobe 
5, 1876, was a seventeen pointer, with an outsid« 
spread of thirty-five and a quarter inches and ; 
length of thirty-three and a half inches; whil 
the second, also a seventeen pointer, was shot o1 
September 4, 1831, in Glenfiddich by Robert 
Cumming, one of the Duke’s foresters. 

What is generally considered to be the 
finest head killed since 1875 is the royal which 
the late Lord Tweedmouth shot in Guisachan 
Inverness-shire, on October 9, 1880. The detail: 
are :—Length, right, thirty-nine inches; left 
thirty-seven inches. Beam, six inches. Inside 
span, thirty-four inches. Outside spread, thirty 
nine and a quarter inches. Weight, twenty-one 
stone nine pounds. 

But not all the pleasure of owning and 
gazing upon the noble horns of lordly stags lies 
in the bare details of span, beam and length. It 
is a pretty thought to wonder whether they were 
bigger or wilder, rougher or carried more points, 
when William the Conqueror hunted with horn 
and hound. There were no fewer than four 
hundred deer parks in England in Georgian 
times, and in many of them we may be sure the 
wild deer were driven in and enclosed after they 
had been rounded up by gangs of woodmen, 
foresters and villains in russet and green. 

Have the heads deteriorated since those 
days? It would hardly seem so, as those two 
notable heads which the Viscounts Dillon pre 
served at Ditchley Park, Oxfordshire, since the 
dates when they were shot by King James I in 
August, 1608 and 1610 are, the one, no more than 
eleven points, and the other a thirteen. Lord 
Dillon has in all six Jacobean heads to each o 
which is attached a little couplet; of these 
give but one, that of a stag which died o1 
August 22, a Wednesday in 1610: 


In Henley Knap to hunt me, King 
James’s Prince Henry found me, 

Cornebury Parke River, to end theti 
hunting drowned me. 


As for present-day park heads, the larges 
ever grown in England is that of the might 
thirty-nine pointer killed in the park at Warn 
ham Court, Mr. Charles James Lucas’s place it 
Sussex in 1894. But for sheer number of point: 
alone it was eclipsed by the forty-seven pointe: 
killed in the same park in 1892. It makes my 
24-pointer from an Essex park look trivial. 

How many private deer parks to-day con 
tain herds of deer? I doubt if any one knows 
Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt-Drake, the Honorary) 
Secretary of the now-defunct Deer Herd Bool 
Society, tells me that he has no up-to-dat« 
records. In any case the Society had no mor 
than forty-six members in 1931, and they by m 
means represented all the owners of Britis! 
park herds. Surely it is time that present-da\ 
records were assembled ? 

Perhaps, in a year or two, it may, too, be 
time to plead for a return to those embellish- 
ments of English beauty, the sight of herds o 
deer, red and fallow, grazing beneath stag 
headed oaks or fly-flicking in the sun in brackei 
hollows, their antlers showing in sun-fillec 
valleys of ancient parks that knew their kind 
when England was a younger, lovelier place. 
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MODERN ART IN 
OLD CHURCHES 


G IR,—In a letter of November 15, the 
W Duke of Wellington poses a question 
present in the minds of many of us. 
“Ts it,’ he asks, “desirable, in prin- 
ple, to use ancient churches as 
lleries or museums for the display 
) movable works of art which are not 
ri of the furnishings of a church?” 
» instances the pictures by Watts 
i Holman Hunt in St. Paul’s, and, 
particular, the new Annunciation 
yup, in oak, in Winchester Cathedral. 
I would certainly answer his 
estion in the negative. The Annun- 
tion group at Winchester commits 
two faults of which the Duke 
nplains : in its present position it 
both ‘out of harmony with its 
‘roundings,”’ and “‘conceals a feature 
the building,’’ that is to sav the 
uutifully lettered grave-slab of 
‘shop Morley, one of the greatest of 
» Cathedral’s benefactors. Whereas, 
suitably placed in a modern building, 
the cathedral of Liverpool or 
sstminster, it would doubtless 
1k admirable. 
I should like also to comment on 
» recent touching up in cathedrals 
i elsewhere of the original painted 
bellishments of ancient monuments 
th bright new gold and modern 
ouring. This practice, save in the 
tances where heraldic tinctures are 
neerned, to my mind is a mistake. 
H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, Campden 
wwe, Campden Hill, Kensington, 
rdon, W.8. 


THE VALLEY OF THE 
GODS 


Six,—The accompanying photograph 

of the beautiful Kulu valley, often 
uown as the Valley of the Gods, which 
lies to the north-east of Jullundur in the 
Punjab and is enclosed on either side 
by mountains of 8,000 feet or more. 
Dogras, one of the martial races of 
India, are its chief inhabitants. In 
times past it was one of the main 
central Asian trade routes, and even 
now Tibetans and other Margdian 
races may be seen bringing their 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


wares and livestock down through it 
into the plains of India. 

The village in the foreground is 
Katrain, and the river Beas, one of the 
tributaries of the Indus —J. McC. 
WATERS-TAYLOR, Worcester College, 
Oxford. 


MONOCULTURE’S PART 
IN NATURE 
S1r,—Surely Mr. H. J. Massingham is 
mistaken in his statement (December 
13) that “biological principle invari- 
ably condemns monoculture, whether 
of tree or plant, and the dust-bowls of 


America, where monoculture was 
extensively practised, confirm 
Nature’s own abhorrence for it.’ 


Monoculture, meaning the presence of 
only one species of plant, is a common- 
place in Nature. The very prairie 
grasses of the pre-dust-bowl era, the 
heather moors, the bracken hills and 
the huge areas of natural pine forest 
are all examples of monoculture. 

All these monocultures increase 
the fertility of the soil in just the same 
way as other vegetation does, and 
this increase is, of course, at compound 
interest. It was not the wheat that 
caused the dust-bowls but the taking 
away of fibre from the soil by the 
removal of the wheat ears and straw 
and the endless ploughing. 

Fertile topsoil, provided there is 
no chemical freakishness, is only sub- 
soil acted upon by vegetation, plus 
earthworms, plus bacteria. The added 
fertility comes, actually, from beyond 
the stratosphere. Plants, alone, bring 
riches to this earth from beyond space. 
The green (or chlorophyll) of the 
plant’s leaves reacts to the rays of the 
sun. By photosynthesis valuable 
substances are produced with the 
assistance of the soil and water and, 
mechanically, by the fibre (or humus) 
that regulates the supply to the 
roots. 

A rotation crop of spruce to 
clean bracken land on unploughable 
slopes certainly seems a sensible long- 
term policy that would ultimately 


benefit the whole mountain com- 
munity.—MIcHAEL HAworTH-Boortu, 
Royal Air Force Club, 128, Piccadilly, 
W.1. 






KULU VALLEY IN THE PUNJAB 
See letter: The Valley of the Gods 


A TRAP FOR! 
INSECTS 


S1r,—It was in 1843 that 
the botanist of an explor- 
ing expedition in the 
region of the Sierra 
Nevada discovered in cer- 
tain boggy areas the 
attractive Californian 
pitcher plant, which was 
later given the name of 
Darlingtonia californica, 
and, chiefly owing to its 
insect-catching habits, in 
addition to its curious 
appearance, attracted a 
great deal of attention. 

The flowers, which 
are large and greenish- 
vellow, are strange in 
shape, but the leaves of 
the Darlingtonia are even 
more curious. They rise 
in stemless clumps above 
their mossy bed to a 
height of 12 or 18 inches, 
slender tubes extending 
upwards like organ pipes, 
but each recurving intoa 
large and_ well-arched 
hood or helmet with a 
framework of strongly- 
marked veins. 

The helmet is bright- 
ly splashed with red and 
glistens withinnumerable , 


ee | 
&: 
translucent patches in THE CALIFORNIAN PITCHER PLANT 
which green tissue is SHOWING ITS REMARKABLE 
absent. Its small down- * ORGAN-PIPE’’ LEAVES 

See letter: A Trap for Insects 


ward-directed opening is 
concealed not only by its 
position, but by a gaily 
tinted and banner-like streamer that 
hangs in front. To this opening, how- 
ever, there ascends a gently curved 
pathway that runs upwards from the 
ground as if expressly built for ants 
and other wingless creatures, while at 
the top it is no less useful as a landing- 
place for winged insects. 

A finger-tip can easily be inserted, 
and one finds the edge to be incurved 
all the way round, while the descent 
into the pitcher is close by. On 
the banner-like streamer there are 
secretions of honey which 
trickle round the mouth 
of the opening into the tube. 
Insects of all kinds are attrac- 
ted, and many of these are 
likely to slip down into the 
pitcher. Once inside they find 
it extremely difficult to get 
out.—LEONARD BastTIN, 1, 
Kingsley Villas, Somerset 
Road, Christchurch, Hamp- 


shire. 


THE GLASTONBURY 
THORN 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Hart- 
han’s letter about the Glas- 
tonbury thorn (November 
22), while living in London 
from 1933 until this year, I 
made a point of visiting Kew 
Gardens regularly, and usu- 
ally at intervals of about six 
weeks. These visits, there- 
fore, covered all seasons, and 
I soon found that, at what- 
ever time of year I went, a 
Glastonbury thorn there 
never failed to be in blossom. 
This is the small specimen 
standing in a conifer spinney 
not far from the large Palm 
House. In mid-winter the 
flowers tended to be very 
small, but the delicious scent 
was there. My last visit was 
on September 30, 1946. The 
tree was covered with buds, 
and there were several sprays 
fully expanded. 

There is a second speci- 
men of Crataegus oxyacantha, 
var. praecox, a much larger 
tree, growing right out on an 
open lawn in another part of 





Kew Gardens, but I have no data of 
its flowering —MARGUERITE REITH 
(Mrs.) Old Fetteresso Manse, Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshire. 


THE BROCKEN SPECTRE 


Sir,—A number of very interesting 
letters onthe Brocken Spectre in recent 
weeks treat the apparition as perhaps 
more of a rarity than it is, that is to 
say from the viewpoint of the airman 

During several thousand hours 
flying I have frequently seen it, but 
conditions had to be right. There had 
to be quite a lot of humidity in the air 
and the best time to see it was when 
I was breaking through cloud into 
sunlight, when invariably a clear-cut 
shadow of the aircraft, with a perfect 
rainbow halo, could be seen. And 
most certainly the other occupant of 
the machine saw it too; I was an 
instructor, and excited gasps in the 
headphones were quite common. 

On the other hand, sometimes it 
wasn't there at all, and I find it very 
difficult to say whv; often conditions 
seemed identicai. And I never remem- 
ber to have seen the halo round a 
ground-projected shadow. It was 
always on a cloud-bank, or on mist 
NIGEL BELL, 43, South Park Road 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


SAINT GENEST 
Str,—In her letter of December 13 
Miss J. Argent asks for information 
about St. Genest, whose figure is 
carved on a bench-end in the church 
at Combe-in-Teignhead, Devon, wear- 
ing a jester’s cap. It seems probable 
that St. Genest is identical with St 
Genesius of Rome, about whom the 
following information appears in the 
1939 edition of The Book of Saints 
a dictionary compiled by the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate : 

“A comedian at Rome, who while 
mimicking the Christian ceremony of 
Baptism was miraculously converted 
and thereupon put to the torture and 
beheaded, some time in Diocletian's 
reign (A.D. 284-305).”’ 

The dictionary gives particulars 
of three other saints with the name 
Genesius, but contains no reference to 
any St. Genest.—J. C. Puipps, 19 
Archery Close, W’.2. 
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ARNO’S CASTLE, NEAR BRISTOL. 


A RED SQUIRREL IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Sir,—Having seen the recent corres- 
pondence in Country LIFE on 


varieties of the grey squirrel, I shall 
be glad of your opinion on the 
enclosed specimen, which was shot 


here yesterday. 

This squirrel had a habit of cross- 
ing and recrossing the drive, and has 
therefore been seen by several people 
since it first made its appearance in 
May or June, and it has been assumed 
by the majority to be a variety of the 
far too prevalent grey species. 

However, when it was examined 
after being shot, a fierce argument 
arose among those present, the “ pro- 
reds”’ and “pro-greys’’ each pointing 
out characteristics that according to 
them proved their case. At the same 
time we all had to confess that it was 
many years since we had seen a red 
squirrel at close quarters, and con- 
sequently the “ pro-reds”’ were not 
really too sure of their ground. 

Certainly, in this part of the world 
no red squirrels have been seen for 
25 years or more, and that would seem 
to preclude the likelihood of a solitary 
red forcing its way into a stronghold 
of greys and living alone and undis- 
turbed in one place for five or six 
months. CHRISTOPHER BARCLAY, 
Fanshaws, Hertford. 

[We regret to say that the “ pro- 
reds’”’ are easy winners, the specimen 
being a fine and typical female red 
squirrel. It is much to be deplored 
that she was shot, and we suggest 
that people destroying grey squirrels 
should take care no mistake is made. 
We have heard of other instances of 
red squirrels reappearing in areas from 
which it was believed they had been 
evicted by the alien greys, and it is 
to be hoped this reappearance will be 
encouraged Ep.]} 


‘* THE DEVIL’S 
CATHEDRAL”’ 


Sir,—The romantic Vale of Arno turns 
ip in queer places in England, and 





SHEPHERDS’ DIALS : 


(Left) 
LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
(Right) A 17th-CENTURY PORTABLE DIAL AND TWO 16th-CENTURY RING DIALS 
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(Left) THE GOTHIC GATEWAY; 
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(middle) 


‘*COAL BLACK AND STRIPED WITH WHITE” 


See letter: ** 


has even provided the London Under- 
ground system with a name for one of 
its stations, almost invariably pro- 
nounced nowadays as Arnoss Grove. 
At Brislington, outside Bristol, there 
is Arno’s Castle, an 18th-century folly 
built by William Reeve, a copper 
smelter, in 1760. This sham castle, 
which once formed part of Reeve’s 
house, known as Arno’s Court, is an 
early and little known example of the 
Gothic Revival, although its exterior 
should be familiar to passing motorists 
on the Bath Road. It is entered by 
a curious gateway, beyond which is 
a colonnaded  bath-house, whose 
culstered pillars and Gothic detail only 
thinly disguise an essentially classic 


The Devil’s Cathedral’”’ 


Corporation are negotiating for the 
purchase and preservation of the 
18th-century bath-house. The bath is 
enclosed in a well-proportioned room 
with a cornice and coved ceiling 
of elaborate contemporary plaster- 
work. The castle was formerly orna- 
mented with figures from the old gate- 
ways of Bristol. These are now in the 
City Museum.—R. W., Bristol. 


POCKET SUNDIALS 
Sir,—It was recently reported that 
because of the lack of watches pocket 
sundials were again being manufac- 
tured in Germany. There was no 
indication what pattern was being 
used, but some photographs may be 
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WROUGHT-IRON 


DRAGONS AT BUSHEY HEATH, NEAR 


WATFORD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


See letter : 


design. Much of the walls of the 
castle is built of copper slag extracted 
by Reeve in the course of his smelting 
operations. The dark blocks make 
a striking contrast to the white stone 
used for the ornamental work, and 
amused Horace Walpole when he saw 
the building in 1766. ‘I was struck 
with a large Gothic building,’ he 
wrote, “coal black and striped with 
white. I took it for the Devil’s Cathe- 
dral. I found it was an uniform castle 
lately built and serving for stables and 
offices to a smart false Gothic house 
on the other side of the road.”’ 


At the time of writing Bristol 





FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 


(vight) 


See letter: Pocket Sundials 


When Dragon Meets Dragon 


of interest to show a few of the kinds 
made in the past. 

My first photograph depicts three 
shepherds’ dials from the Lewis Evans 
Collection at Oxford. The second of 
these, which was bought new in the 
Pyrenees in 1899, indicates that the 
making of pocket dials on the Shake- 
spearean model (‘‘Methinks it were 
a happy life To carve out dials 
quaintly point by point’’) had not died 


out fifty years ago. A few more 
elaborate pocket dials were being 


made before the war, but it is doubtful 
whether one person in a thousand was 
competent to set and read them, even 





(middle) FROM THE PYRENEES, 
ENGLISH, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THE COLONNADED BATH-HOUSE ; 
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with the assistance of the compass 
that was usually attached. 

Pocket sundials were made at ar 
early date : Canterbury Cathedral has 
a crude but interesting Anglo-Saxon 
example, dug up in the precincts some 
years ago. In contrast to such primi- 
tive examples are some of the exquisite 
gem-like examples made by the Eng- 
lish and German craftsmen of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
The ring dials of the same two cen- 
turies were simpler. The largest of 
three shown in the second photograph, 
which I am sending you by courtesy 
of Reading Museum, is of the universal 
type: the smallest is inscribed with 
the motto : 

Set me right & use me well 

And I to you ye time shall tell. 

BywayMan, Lamborough Hill, 4 bing- 
don, Berkshire. 


WHEN DRAGON MEETS 
DRAGON 


S1r,—The wrought-iron dragons de- 
picted in my photograph stand over 
the gateway of an old house at 
Bushey Heath, Hertfordshire, that has 
recently been requisitioned for demo- 
lition. 

Perhaps a reader can give some 
facts concerning this curious piece of 
work. Local people I questioned could 
say only that it had been there a great 
many years.—P. H. LOVELL, 28, 4lbuvy 
Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


HOW HIGH DO BIRDS 
FLY? 
S1r,— With reference to Major Jarvis s 
remarks about extremes of heigit 
attained by birds (November 2°), 
once, as a small boy, I watch«d 
several buzzards mounting and whee'- 
ing in a clear sky at a height whe e 


these sizeable birds appeared me e 
specks. Since then I have noted tl e 


observations of ornithologists, airmin 
and others, and possess a lengthy li t 
of records and estimates. A goc 1 
deal of such data is, of course, opi a 
to criticism. 

Humboldt, on the Andes t 
12,958 ft. above sea level, estimat:d 
the height of a condor overhead | t 
6,876 ft., a total of 19,834 ft. Wolla:- 
ton, on the Mount Everest expeditic o 
of 1921, observed a lammergever t 
24,000 to 25,000 ft., and identific 1 
curlews and godwits at 20,000 ft. Bit 
proof that ‘the sky’s the limit’? ws 
produced by a scientist who, wh 2 
photographing the sun at Dehra Du 
India, obtained a picture of birds :t 
an estimated height of 29,000 f 
almost 5 % miles. These were identifi | 
as geese. The bird observed at 12,010 
ft. over Peary Land from the aircra t 
Aries belonged to this family, «s 
Major Jarvis mentions. 

The late Sir J. Arthur Thomscn 
held that the majority of migran‘s 
journey at an altitude of 1,300 ft., this 


view being based on the observatio:'s | 
Later observations appear 


of airmen. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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to show that a 3,000 ft. level on migra- 
tion is not uncommon. Members of 
the staff of Pan-American Airways 
have reported migrants at all heights 
up to the limits at which their aircraft 
have been operating, and as large 
flocks of travelling birds are rarely 
seen over mid-ocean, the conclusion 
suggested is that the sub-stratosphere 
is used. Under certain atmospheric 
conditions flight may, of course, take 
place close to the surface of the water. 
Members of the R.A.F. have reported 
lapwings at 6,000 ft., duck at 7,500 ft., 
and rooks at 11,000 ft. 

The contention that a hawk 
flying at 10,000 ft. over a shoulder of 
the Himalayas has not exercised his 
climbing powers to the same extent as 
another hawk seen at 6,000 ft. over 
any part of the British Isles is, I 
imagine, not necessarily or invariably 
true. Birds make much use of ascend- 
ing air-currents, but these are variable 
at all heights; the output of energy in 
climbing in rarefied atmosphere should 
be greater, although a compensating 
physiological mechanism must come 
into play. Thomson makes the curious 
remark that “ordinary birds’’ appear 
to be even more sensitive to great alti- 
tude than mammals. I am unaware 


AT BONCHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT: A 
MASSIVE YEW CROSS 


See letter : Monumental Topiary 


of the evidence on which this state- 
ment is based, but it makes the main- 
tenance of flight at extreme heights 
by any bird the more remarkable. 

A few figures for recorded heights 
of non-avian 


creatures make an 
interesting comparison. Over Color- 
ado, Wyoming and _ neighbouring 


states, after rain, when air-pressure 
had mounted, young spiders have been 
observed hanging by their own silk at 
15,000 ft.; flower thrips (which attack 
cotton plantings) at 10,000 ft.; dragon 
flies at 7,000 ft.; and termites at 
3,000 ft.—D. B. Witson (Dr.), 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 


WHISKY FOR EXPORT 


Sir,—At the end of his Countryman’s 
Notes of December 6, Major Jarvis 
makes a somewhat ambiguous remark 
that might create a false impression 
with your readers, and I think I ought 
to correct it. 

When talking of Scotch whisky 
for the home and export markets he 
rather gives the impression that con- 
sumers in this country are short of 
supplies because of export needs, but 
the truth is that for approximately 
every bottle exported there is one 
retained and distributed in this coun- 
try for home consumption.—Jas. J. 
LATIMER, Peter Forsyth and Co. 
(Distillers) Ltd., 226, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 
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AN 18th-CENTURY DEAD FALL TRAP SET AND WITH THE VICTIM CAUGHT 


FOR CATCHING RATS 
Sir,—Mr. Taylor, whose sketch you 
published last week, may be interested 
in the accompanying photographs of 
another 18th-century dead fall rat trap 
similar to his. It is now 
in the Tickenhill Folk 
Museum. One _ photo- 
graph shows the trap set 
and the other with its 
victim caught.—J. F. 
PaRKER, Tickenhill, Bew- 
dley, Worcestershire. 


MONUMENTAL 
TOPIARY 
Sir,—The enclosed 


photograph is of a yew, 
beautifully trimmed and 
cut in the form of a cross, 
in the churchyard of the 
new church at Bon- 
church, Isle of Wight. 
According to the accom- 
panying tablet it is to 
the memory of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert Arbuth- 
not KC. 8., KTS... 
Born Nov. 19, 1773, Died 
May 6, 1853.—G. N. 
SHELTON, 8, Junction 
Road, Andover, Hamp- 
shive: 


A SPEAKER’S 
CHURCH 


Sir, — We venture to 
think that your readers 
will be gratified to learn 
that the medizval church 
of St. Julian, at Wellow, 
Somerset, is undergoing 
repair and restoration at the hands of 
Mr. A. D. R® Caroe, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Westminster. In a district rich in 
archeological remains (for Wellow 
has its long barrow and Roman villa) 
this church has the distinction of being 
raised on the site of a former Norman 
building, by Sir Thomas Hungerford, 


pants, 





A SECTION OF THE FINELY CARVED ROOF AT THE 


See letter: For Catching Rats 


first recorded and recognised Speaker of 
the House of Commons under Edward 
III. Its nobly proportioned nave, 
aisles and western tower are an 
example of great merit in early per- 
pendicular, and the whole church is 
full of light from the clerestory of Sir 
Walter, First Lord Hungerford, also 
Speaker, and friend of Henry V 

Staplers enriched the fane by 
lovely medieval craftsmanship in 
painted screens and poupées, and the 
crowning glory of Wellow is_ its 
magnificent arch-braced tie-beam 
roof, with finely carved angels, span- 
drels and bosses (shown in the accom- 
panying photograph). Resplendent 
before the days of Agincourt, all 
these treasures have suffered grievous 
death-watch beetle ravage. 

The task of repairing and preser- 
ving this precious heritage will, | hope, 
commend itself to all who honour 
those whose craft so nobly engraved 
our history in wood and stone. To 
save this “Speaker’s Church,”’ the 
Dean of Westminster came recentl\ 
to help to inaugurate the effort to 
raise the £9,000 neéded, and the Pil- 
grim Trust has joined those whose 
pride it is to share in the preservation 
of the old England for the new. 
Lr G. G. W. HorTON-FAwWKESsS, Patron, 
L. W. FussE.t, Vicar, Wellow Vicar- 
age, Bath. 


A WEST RIDING STILE 
S1r,—The illustration of a granite 
stile in Country LiFe of October 11 
prompts me to remark that the Cornish 
folk are to be envied in having such 
beautiful stiles. Here in West York- 
shire the stiles are usually of very 
rough millstone grit, and in the Dales, 
where limestone predominates, they 
are built of the local stone. The 
accompanying photograph portrays 
a typical stile built into a limestone 
wall at Grassington in the Fell district. 
—ARNOLD Jowett, 310, Hopwood 


Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


ara 


CHURCH OF ST. JULIAN, WELLOW, SOMERSET 
See letter: A Speaker's Church 


IN THE STREETS OF 


CALCUTTA 
Sir,—With reference to the letter 
In the Streets of Calcutta and its accom- 
panying photograph (August 9), the 
strange-looking machine is not a 
camera nor is the person handling it 
a photographer. 

The operator and the equip- 





STILE IN A LIMESTONE WALL 
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ment are a very common sight in 
almost all Indian villages and small 
country towns, and are known by the 
familiar name of ‘“‘Cinemawala.’’ The 
“cinema”’ consists of a roll of pictures 
moved from one end to another, as 
can be seen from the two cylindrical 
chambers at each side of the equip- 
ment, and is in fact a sort of kaleido- 
scope permitting four people to view 
from the four magnifying glasses 
placed in the equipment. The pic- 
tures are moved one at a time and are 
usually accompanied by a_ very 
imaginary and far from truthful com- 
mentary on the actual picture.—B. B. 
ICHAPORIA, 42, Sleatey Road, Bombay. 


SWALLOW SHORTAGE 
Sir,—Mr. A. F. Hardy asks, in your 
issue of October 4, why swallows are 
scarce. The answer is simple—motor 
cars. 

Horse manure breeds and feeds 
flies, which form the swallows’ main 
diet, As motor transport increases, 
horses, flies and swallows decrease. 

I have observed this phenomenon 
for many years, especially in Cape 
Town. When horses, cows, pigs and 
poultry were housed in back yards, 
Cape Town could challenge the world 
as a fly producer. Swallows, swifts 
and martins skimmed every street 
To-day all have fled before the march 
of ‘‘progress.’-—H. E. BRIMBLE, La 
Rochelle, Sea Point, S. Africa. 
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FORTY YEARS OF IT @] 4 Golf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


E were told the other day of an 
American judge who in a learned and 
elaborate judgment had differentiated 


between the acts of Josing and mislaying. That 
must have comforted many people—I was 
certainly among their number—who had never 
lost anything in their lives but are constantly 
mislaying things. At this moment I have 
unaccountably mislaid a book in which in days 
of early enthusiasm I used to paste the articles 
I had written. In that book is enshrined the 
very first article on golf that I ever had printed 
in Country Lire or, I think, in any other paper. 
It is natural that my mind should revert to it 
in a Jubilee number, because I have some right 
to be retrospective and sentimental; that article 
was written, not fifty, to be sure, but, to the 
best of my belief, forty years ago. It was before 
I had begun to inflict myself regularly on the 
readers of CouNTRY LIFE; that happened some 
two years later. Naturally to see myself in the 
glory of print, and in CountTRY LIFE, was an 
occasion. In the words of Calverley : 
‘Twas my first born and O how I prized it! 
Mv darling, my treasure, my own ! 
This brain and none other devised it— 
And now it has flown. 


Although I have temporarily mislaid it, I 
remember the article sufficiently well. It was 
called On the Reporting of Golf Matches, and, 
though I had never then reported a single one, 
I expressed my views with all the confidence of 
comparative youth. Moreover, if I had to write 
the article again now I think I should say much 
the same thing. For instance, I remarked that 
in one respect reporters were less charitable than 
they had once been, since in my boyhood dis- 
tinguished persons always missed a short and 
critical putt “apparently owing to carelessness.” 
Certainiy those reporters must have been either 
very charitable or very unobservant, because it 
must have been obvious that the distinguished 
person missed the putt because he was so 
frightened that he could scarcely hold the club. 
Carelessness, as a cloak for a multitude of sins, 
has long since vanished from the newspapers, 
and sometimes I wonder whether the pendulum 
has not swung too far the other way. That a 
player had only to hit a full brassey shot on to 
the green to win the match is a not uncommon 
remark which seems to me to do injustice to the 
agonies of combat. It is not after ajl such a very 
easy thing to do. There is much meaning in 
that word ‘‘only.”’ I remember, in the year that 
Sarazen won the championship at Prince’s, 
meeting a stout gentleman who thought that 
Havers was going to win, and when I expressed 
my doubts said, ‘Why, he’s only got to do a 
G9.’’ Lam afraid he would have made a rather 
severe reporter; he scarcely appreciated the 
difficulties of golf or the strain of championship. 

Those who have been there themselves 
generally make the more kindly and under- 
standing of chroniclers; they know what it feels 
like. I remember once talking to the late Mr. 
kt. H. Macaulay, a mighty athlete in his day, 
about Cobden’s famous over, in which (in 1870) 
he took the last three Oxford wickets in a hat- 
trick and won the match for Cambridge by two 
runs. A third party—needless to say from 
()xford—was a little supercilious about this feat 
as being nothing out of the ordinary. Then said 
Mr. Macaulay : “ After all, it is something to be 
able to bowl three straight balls at such a 
moment."’ Sherlock Holmes once asked Watson 
if ever he seemed to be growing over-confident 
in his powers, to whisper “‘ Norbury”’ in his ear. 
So if I am ever inclined to be too much down on 
some luckless player who has played a calamitous 
shot at a crisis, | whisper Mr. Macaulay’s words 
to myself. “Mr. Darwin appeared much 
chagrined,’’ wrote a reporter of me once, when 
I had successfully pitched a stymie in a cham- 
pionship and the ball popped out of the hole 
again like a malignant jack-in-the-box. That 
was to be euphemistic indeed, but he erred on 
the right and merciful side. 

One other remark I recall from that ancient 
article. It was to the effect that the reader 


was apt to get a false idea of the play. He read, 
for example, that Braid has sliced his drive and 
pulled his second while Vardon (those were, of 
course, among the chief heroes of that time) had 
done exactly the converse. Then to his surprise 
he would find that the hole had been halved in 
four and naturally thought that there must 
have been some wonderful recoveries, not 
recorded. What had really happened was that 
one great man was a little to the right of the 
guide flag with his tee shot and had been on the 
left hand side of the green with his second; his 
opponent had reversed these processes and 
in point of fact the hole had been halved by 
perfectly orthodox and blameless play. That 
“only shows you’’ how hard it can be to make 
interesting the story of a hole that really had 
no history worth telling. There are so few 
mistakes made by the best players that the 
reporter is often hard put to it. If he concen- 
trates his attention on the few imperfect shots 
he gives a false impression; if he tries to write 
of all the good ones he will be rather dull and so 
much too long as to call for ferocious blue- 
pencilling by the sub-editor. It is a perpetual 
difficulty, and I do not after forty years profess 
to tell anvbody the way out of it. 

I am not sure whether in that article I 
referred to another difficulty of the reporters, 
namely that of finding a “‘crisis,’’ a ‘crucial 


moment” or a “turning point’? in a match 
which perhaps did not possess one. We who 
write about golf are often chaffed over this little 
weakness of ours, but at any rate it is an amiable 
one and we should be even duller than we are 
without it. Now that I personally have to do 
my watching on inner lines of communication 
and cannot get out to the far end of the course 
as I used, I find that the players—and it is really 
most considerate of them—generally provide me 
with a first-class crisis about the fifteenth or 
the sixteenth hole. The Editor of the New York 
Rowdy Journal (in Martin Chuzzlewit) made 
a profound observation as he sat drinking the 
champagne provided by the captain of the 
Screw: ‘‘However bad the elements combine 
against my country’s noble packet-ship, the 
Screw, sir, her passage either way is almost 
certain to eventuate a spanker!’’ And so the 
nearer home I have to stay the nearer home does 
some spanking crisis eventuate. If it does not, 
why then there is always some charitable and 
more mobile colleague to tell me of one further 
afield, and I venture here to say a collective 
“Thank you” to them one and all for much 
kindly help. 

Writing about golf is a very friendly job. 
Forty years may seem a scandalously long time 
to have been doing it, but it has been very good 
fun, and I’d do it again. 


GEHAZI AND PIKE’S POOL 


By E. MOORE DARLING 


HE trees round Llyn Wenlas shivered, 

leafless and grim, in an icy wind. Ice 

rimmed the edge of the water, while the 
rushes filling one end, shelter of fat trout in the 
season, were rime-covered and dank. The 
surface of the Llyn, so lovely when dotted with 
rises, was broken only by a cold looking, quiver- 
ing riffle licked up by a fretful breeze. 

Gehazi and I had been out in the late 
December afternoon to mark down some needed 
repairs in the boat-house at one corner, and on 
the little landing-place at the opposite end, but 
were soon back in front of the wood fire in his 
cottage, drinking black-looking tea, “helped,” 
as he put it, by a little something from my flask. 
As we thawed out our blue hands, he suddenly 
chuckled. 

‘“ Know vou Pike’s Pool high up there in the 
mountains?’’ he said, pointing through the 
window towards the distant High Berwyns with 
their snow-covered tops. ‘Tal Pritchard is 
keeper there for Sir Wynn, and in that deep 
dark pool live the greatest pike in Wales. On 
just such a day as this did Tal and I take 
a gentleman from Manchester out to catch pike 
there, and bitter cold it was, for darro me, of all 
things for a pike fisher the gentleman was 
teetotal.’’ Gehazi stopped, poked down the 
tobacco in his pipe with a horny forefinger, relit 
it very deliberately and puffed quietly. 

“You 


‘““Go on, vou old reprobate,”’ said I. 
know you are itching to tell the whole story.’ 

‘Not itching am I,”’ he replied. ‘‘ But tell it 
I will for, see you, it is a good story. The 
gentleman arrived at the boat-house with me 
where Tal was waiting. Having put up his rod, 
Tal says, ‘ Trolling, sir? A spoon should do well 
with this lop on the water.’ 

“*No,’ says the gentleman, ‘Live baiting,’ 
and pulled from his bag a great triangle whipped 
to gimp. A roach was taken from his tin of live 
bait, hooked under the top fin, and ‘Row me 
out to a likely spot,’ says the gentleman, and 
when Tal says ‘Here,’ out goes bait and float 
while Tal backed away as the gentleman paid 
out line. Then sat we and waited in that bitter 
cold and never a run. Four times hauled we in 
to put on a fresh and lively bait—but never 


arun. ‘Shall we troll for a change, sir?’ said 
Tal. ‘I do not like trolling,’ says the gentle- 
man. ‘But I will lunch. Row me in.’ And so 
Tal did. 


“The gentleman sat on a stool which he 


unfolded from his bag, and had his luncheon 
basket on his knee, while Tal and I had our 
snappin’ in the boat. Hardly sat down were we 
when the gentleman calls to Tal, ‘Sink you the 
bait can in the pool, so that lively will the roach 
be kept,’ and ‘ Very good, sir,’ says Tal. 

‘As soon as he’d finished his lunch, and just 
as I was lighting up, the gentleman calls ‘Come 
you and put me over to the other end of the 
pool,’ so I got the anchor stone back into the 
boat while Tal fished up the live-bait can. 
Ter-r-rible was it then, for ‘Sir,’ says Tal, ‘1 
forgot to put the lid on the can before I sank 
it, so the roach have all departed.’ Very 
terrible was the gentleman, for no spoons o1 
spinning tackle had he, but only triangle hooks 
and wire traces, and come all the way from 
Manchester. Odd was Tal’s mistake, for careful! 
is he and experienced. Did he not catch the 
greatest pike in Wales?” 

“ Did he ?”’ said I. 

“Iss did he,’’ answered Gehazi, “and fron) 
that very Pike’s Pool up there in the Berwyns 
Thus was it. Tal was ledgering for perch, whe 
a big roach took his lob worm, and a big pik« 
snapped the roach before Tal could land it 
Just as little Tal brought his father’s tea wa: 
the great fish hooked, and when the child came 
at supper-time to see what was happening, th« 
fight was stillon. Across and back and round an 
round went they, until at last Tal got him to th 
net, but no. Only his tail would go in and Ta 
had no gaff. ‘Run you home, Tal fach,’ says h: 
to the child, ‘and fetch my pikel,’ and as th« 
child ran Tal worked the great fish close inshore 
When the pikel came, ‘Hold you the rod,’ say 
he to the child, and drove the pikel into th: 
fish’s belly and heaved him up the bank lik: 
a truss of straw. Fifty-six pounds.”’ 

“What?” said I. 

“Fifty-six pounds was that fish on Jone 
the Mill’s scales,’’ repeated Gehazi. 

“But,” I said, ‘“‘that would have been a 
all-time record for Great Britain, and on ledge 
tackle, too. Besides, why was nothing eve* 
heard of such a fish?” 

Gehazi sighed deeply. ‘‘Darro me,’ sai: 
he, ‘“‘but a poor man was Tal with many hungry 
children, so that after weighing they boiled an: 
ate the pike.” 

‘Did they ?”’ was all that I could find 
to sav. j 
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SHOOTING THEN AND NOW 


O hark back to the ‘nineties is to conjure 

| up another world. The Victorian era was 
drawing to a close, and with it was to pass, 
within a decade, much of that leisured ease with 
which country squires farmed their own lands, 
shot their own preserves and extended to their 
friends a generous, if not lavish, hospitality. Not 
that shooting syndicates were unknown, but 
they were the exception, not the rule; affairs of 
social partnership rather than dictated by 
financial necessity. Perhaps what we, who 
grew up in those days, remember chiefly is the 
spaciousness of everything and our almost 
unlimited opportunity for sport. It was pre- 
eminently an era of great shooting personalities 
and great estates. Among a coterie of super- 
shots the brilliance of Lord Ripon and Lord 


Walsingham, Sir Frederick Millbank, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Mr. Rimington 


Wilson and the Hon. Harry Stonor will probably 
never be surpassed ; the records of Studley Royal 
and Wemmergill, Holkham, Elveden, Croxteth 
and The Grange will stand for all time. 

Although hammerless guns were first 
patented in 1875, and ejectors a decade later, 
neither the old hammer patterns nor black 
powders were quite out of date when COUNTRY 
LIFE was in its infancy. Diehards of the old 
school seldom gave their blessing to any inno- 
vation until it had stood the test of time. Such 
eminent authorities as Lord Walsingham and 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, in fact, expressed a 
joint opinion that ‘‘ we see no great advantage 
in ejector guns. It is true that they shoot more 
juickly, but barrels wili heat so much from rapid 
lire as to become too hot to hold as well as too 
iable to damage.”’ 

The first patent by Deely was, of course, 
capable of improvement, to which most of the 
leading gunmakers applied themselves, and no 
fewer than eight patents were granted between 
1886 and 1898 before the perfected product 
came into the market. Since then many minor 
adjustments to the ejector action, locking 
system, and barrel fastening have been made, 
but in major essentials the guns of fifty vears 
ago are the guns we use to-day. Among other 
products of the gunmaker’s art have been the 
single-trigger action, first patented as far back 
as 1869, but adapted to practical use by Boss, 
Lancaster, Greener and Westley Richards only 
between 1895 and 1899; the under and over gun, 
the Winchester repeater, and the single- 
barrelled automatic gun. None of these achieved 
popularity, despite the claim for single triggers 
—their quickness and handiness, the saving of 
readjustment between shots and the ability to 
fire the left barrel before the right. The auto- 
matics, with four magazine cartridges as well as 
one in the chamber, designed to pump lead into 
coveys with a single trigger pressure, were never 
calculated to appeal to British sportsmanship. 

New developments in cartridge manu- 
facture were a natural sequel to the quicker 
shooting consequent upon the adoption of the 
ejector system and the increasing practice of 
driving game in preference to walking up. Here 
arose a problem. How would guns, built for 
comparatively slow shooting with black powder 
and the relatively slow combustion Schultze, 
I2.C, and Smokeless Diamond, stand up to rapid 
fire with nitro powders of quick detonation 
exerting very much heavier pressure ? The whole 
history of modern cartridge manufacture is one 
of constant experiment, blending and testing of 
various nitro compounds, in order to preserve 
the best possible balance of the three essentials 

high muzzle velocities, lightness of recoil and 
non-excessive pressures on the gun. Many 
milestones have been passed since the establish- 
ment in 1868 of the first smokeless powder 
factory in England. First, the discovery of 
“bulked”’ and fibrous powders; next the gela- 
tinisation of nitro-cellulose, which conduced to 
the reduction of standard charges from 42 to 33 
grains in the 1890’s, and then the treatment of 
high explosive nitro-glycerine components. 
Unquestionably the superiority of British sport- 
ing ammunition in general is due to the way in 
which those engaged in the trade have devoted 


By J. B. DROUGHT 





large financial and scientific resources towards 
the provision of a wide range of cartridges 
adapted to guns of all grades and calibres from 
4-bores to .410s. Possibly the last word in gun 
and cartridge making has not been spoken, but 
the average shooter to-day would be hard put to 
it to suggest any improvement in his equipment. 

If the instruments of game pursuit have 
altered little, its strategy has varied with the 
passing years. When every manor was a game 
preserve and every little farm a rough shoot 
ready made; when crops were sown broadcast 
and unmechanically reaped; when fields of kale 
and clover and lucerne were interspersed with 
luscious roots and overhung with berry-bearing 
hedgerows, birds lay to shooters walking up 
almost the season through. High farming and 
mechanisation changed all that. With motor 
mowers cutting out game nests wholesale; with 
stubbles ploughed almost concurrently ; with 
harvests and roots lifted with all practicable 
speed; with hedgerows shaved, and all super- 
fluous “‘ rough stuff ’’ burnt, cover is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence, and game tends to 
wildness from its baptism of fire. Thus gradually 
we have been “ driven to driving ’’ as a noted 
shot of Edwardian days observed. Not for this 
reason alone, but also because thus only can 
coveys be broken up, and old and barren birds 
be brought within effective range to their 
elimination and the promotion of young and 
virile breeding stock. 

This is not to say that walking up game is 
out-of-date. On many low-ground shoots, 
which lack the essentials to successful driving— 
an abundance of birds and a broad acreage over 
which to drive them—as well as on the remoter 
moors of England and Ireland where, by reason 
of steep corries, and thick heather, drivers 
function only at a disadvantage, old-fashioned 
tactics cannot be improved upon, But that 
driving, wherever possible, is the universal 
practice nowadays, is due largely to a 
wider conception of the cardinal principles 
of low-ground management and moor burn- 
ing and drainage than was the case half a 
century ago. 

That we are considerably better informed 
than were our grandsires on the habits of game 
and factors affecting its welfare is due entirely 
to the co-operation between scientific naturalists 
and practical game preservers in more recent 
years. The Grouse Commission of 1907 paved 
the way, in its exhaustive analysis of the cause 
and effect of disease. It provided, within its 
terms of reference, as valuable data as did the 
Partridge Committee of Enquiry, instituted by 
Country LIFE twenty-five years later. The con- 
clusions of these expert bodies, based on 


information drawn from all parts of the country 

showed how closely every factor contributing to 
health and disease in game had been studied. 
3etween the two wars an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the same subject was made by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, working in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Animal Population at Oxford. 

It may be no exaggeration to say that 
a wider conception of the practical aspect ot 
preservation and game management has been 
acquired in the last twenty-five vears than in 
the whole of the previous century. One fact 
alone—that several diseases formerly considered 
uncontrollable, can be stemmed, if not actually 
prevented, by judicious precaution 
of the strides research has made. 

Just as no one a generation back with the 
means to run his own shoot would have preferred 
syndication, so probably it is‘to-dayv. But we 
are all a great deal poorer, and a system under 
which, by pooling expenses, a high standard ot 
sport could be achieved without the attendant 
worry of management was bound to appeal 
increasingly to those who, under soaring taxa- 
tion, were compelled to exchange a life ot 
financial ease for the claims of business. 

The break-up of great estates—one direct 
consequence of the first world war, accentuated 
by the second—has merely tended to increase 
the popularity of syndicate shooting. Like all 
improvisations it has its drawbacks, but its 
advantages are patent in that evervone can suit 
his ‘‘ share-holding ”’ to his pocket, and without 
that opportunity many men would be unable to 
shoot at all. On the other hand, non-resident 
syndicates do not identify themselves with local 
interests as did the landowner of a bygone day. 
Should they be of a commercial rather than a 
strictly sporting turn of mind (especially where 
tenancies are held from year to vear) the charges 
of overshooting and skinning places clean are too 
often true. In these respects the modern 
system compares unfavourably with the old 
although in fairness, I must say that such 
instances are the exception rather than the rule. 
Whether we like it or not, syndicates will be in- 
creasingly the order of the future, since without 
them game preservation could not be carried on. 

In no circumstances are the costs of shoot- 
ing easy to assess, because conditions vary 
widely in different parts of the country, and 
neither in complexion, lay-out nor natural 
resources are two shoots alike. That we some- 
times pay through the nose for ground our 
grandsires would have declined as a gift is due 
as much as anything else to the fact that with 
every passing year suburbs and garden cities 
tend to encroach further on the countryside. 
At present, too, with war-time camps and air- 
fields reducing still further the normal game- 
holding acreage, demand exceeds supply, and 
one can hardly be surprised at “‘ fancy ’’ rents. 

Then the cost of everything pertaining to 
game preservation has risen disproportionately 
to that of my young days. The price of first- 
grade guns to-day is 60 per cent. above pre-war 
level; cartridges cost three times as much as in 
1913. In that year the “all in” cost of 
running a shoot-—including rent, rates, wages, 
food-stuffs and the innumerable accessories to 
rearing game was 35 per cent. lower than in 
1938. What it would be to-day is anyone’s 
guess, for there is no standard of comparison. 
Many of the accessories aforesaid are unpro- 
curable, and, even were they not, the prohibition 
of adventitious aids to preservation precludes 
any reasonable estimate. 

The future outlook is still obscure, though 
one thing, Isuggest, iscertain. Ifonly on economic 
grounds we have seen the last of luxury shooting, 
perpetual banging and outsize bags. Fora long 
time we shall have to be content with modest 
yields, until the moors and manors “ con- 
scripted ’’ for the war effort regain their natural 
amenities as game productive areas. Maybe 
the wheel will turn full circle; perhaps the 
pointers and the setters of our forbears will come 
into their own again, and we shall revert more 
nearly to the tactics of the era in which COUNTRY 
LIFE was born. 
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A BEE-HOUSE IN NEW HANOVER, NATAL 


BEE-FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


and Illustrated by CHARLES W. BOWELL 


Written 


larity, and many delightful gardens are 

enhanced by the presence of one or two 
modern, movable-frame hives. The bees obtain 
the nectar mainly from clover, lime trees or 
heather and for quality and flavour English 
honey cannot be excelled in any other part of 
the globe. South African bee-keeping, on the 
other hand, is naturally on a vaster scale. Few 
bee-keepers in the Union would be content with 
fewer than a hundred and even then 
regard bees as a side-line to be run in conjunc- 
tion with citrus fruits, poultry or gum 
plantations. 

Labour is an important factor on a large 


Ti england, bee-keeping is increasing in popu- 


stocks, 


sav, 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TOP FLOOR OF THE BEE-HOUSE SHOWN ABOVE 


bee-farm and in South Africa the native can 
be trained to do much of the manual work. 
During a citrus honey flow a _ bee-keeper in 


Natal, having close on a hundred hives, was ill 
in bed and was obliged to give instructions to 
his native boy from his bedside. The boy, 
admittedly brighter than most, successfully 
harvested a crop of two tons of honey, despite 


the fact that the instructions were given in 
Kitchen Waffir (the lingua-franca of the 
African native) of which the bee-farmer had 


only a slight knowledge. Normally one boy is 
employed keeping the smoker (for subduing the 
bees) alight; he must never place it on the 
ground, for fear of a bush fire. Another bov 


a 
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will stand by with a wheelbarrow, ready to 
wheel the full honey racks to the extracting 
room. The extraction and bottling can be 
carried out quite successfully by native labour. 
Although South Africa is a land of oppor- 
tunity for the commercial apiarist, it is also 
a country presenting unusual difficulties. For 
example, in high veld land the wild or indigenous 
bees are smaller than the domesticated hive bee. 
The drones of these native bees are apt to mate 
with the normal bee and in a short while the 
commercial bee-keeper will be faced with smalle1 
bees in his apiary. These smaller bees make 
very bad combs; the cell size is irregular and 
the space between the uneven cells is filled in 
by the bees and wasted. 

tM are two sizes of worker cell (unknow1 
in Europe) the queen lavs drone egg: 
in the larger cells thus producing « 
large number of under-sized drones 
In these circumstances the bees think 
the queen is failing (as a failing quee1 
always produces drone eggs) and the\ 
naturally replace her by raising a fresl 


queen, quite disastrous from thi 
commercial point of view, thoug] 


interesting biologically. 

In South Africa there are so man\ 
wild bees (that is, honey bees livin: 
in a natural state in hollow trees anc 
similar places) that, when a commercia 
bee-keeper starts up in a new district 
he may well find that the saturatioi 
point in that area has been almos 
reached, for there is a limit, of course 
to the number of bees which a givei 
acreage will support. It is not sur 
prising that there are so many wil 
bees in South Africa, as the whol 
Continent teems with insect life. Owin; 
to the heat and absence of severe win 
ters, bees living under natural con 
ditions have a much better chance © 
survival than in England. 

In the Cape, laying workers, tha 
is worker bees capable under certail 
conditions of laying eggs (always in 
fertile) are so prevalent that it is al 
most impossible to rear queens. A 





soon as the queen is taken from th 
hive, laying workers, instead of quee! 
cells, appear. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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; Lucky lady indeed—for seven long years 
5 Elaine’s tea parties have been graced with 
* beautifully designed electric kettle—a G.E.C. 
model purchased just before the war—her pride, T 2 

and the envy of her visitors. No wonder Elaine and ! hirst come— 
her friends are keeping a a sharp look-out for all , . 
the good things the G.E.C are planning to provide f “9 

in the months to come. Ease, efficiency and comfort, tairst served 
with ‘everything electrical’— are on the way. : 


Llectrical Uyplianas for the Wome 
Oe cee ee 


dvt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











| Jisctiminating people prefer the subtle fragrance 


and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee that is 


scientifically captured and held in every tin of 


LYONS COFFEE 


AROMA SEALED 





is LYONS & COMPANY, bi Gees LONDON 





52.53 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1. 6-7, NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C3 
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There is in South Africa no acarine disease which, formerly known 
as Isle of Wight disease, is unknown in the Southern Hemisphere. To 
keep the country free from it and to reduce the risk of bringing in other 
bee diseases (foul brood, etc.), the importation of bees and honey into 
the Union is prohibited. 

The commercial bee-keeper has a free market for his honey. 
In South Africa you must buy South African honey; you cannot buy 
any other kind! The Union Government imports a limited number of 
queens for breeding purposes but seldom has queens for sale to bee- 
keepers. Consequently one cannot improve one’s stock and must 
accept the indigenous strain with all its limitations. Selective breed- 
ing by the bee-keeper himself is impossible owing to the vast number 
of wild bees. 

Although there are many bee-keepers in Zululand and along the 
South Coast (Natal), care must be taken to avoid the sugar belt. 
When the cane has been cut the bees bring back to the hive sugar 
syrup, which they obtain from the cut cane, instead of nectar—and 
it is not legal to sell sugar syrup as honey! Many bee-keepers in 
England will have had experience of their bees raiding jam factories 
or sweet stalls at country fairs. 

A great menace to the bee-keeper in South Africa is the fish- 
tailed or square-tailed drongo, which the natives call the initengu. 
This bird hovers over the hive when nectar is coming in freely. He 
has, apparently, a sweet tooth. The bees are caught on the wing and, 
as the drongo is a fastidious bird, he rubs each bee on a stone or tree 
trunk (to remove the sting) before eating it. Over three hundred dead 
bees have been counted in the crop of a drongo. A shot gun is the 
only answer to this problem. 

When starting a commercial apiary in South Africa it is not 
necessary to buy bees; in fact, bees are rarely offered for sale. 
Sufficient will be found in the district. If not, then it can be assumed 
there is little suitable flora for them in it. The usual practice is to 
trap stray swarms and to transfer bees from trees, houses, etc., to 
frame hives. Often the bees cannot be obtained without felling a 
valuable tree and even then there may be serious difficulties. 
In such cases the entrance to the nest is covered by a cone of 
wire gauze, pointing upwards. The bees will fly out of their nest 
through the cone but on their return will be unable to find the small 
aperture and, for a while, will cluster outside their original entrance. 

Meanwhile, the bee-keeper will have placed a modern hive con- 
taining combs of honey and young eggs as close as possible to the old 
entrance. If the nest is high up a tree, it will be necessary to erect 
a temporary wooden stand. The bees will eventually enter the hive, 
attracted by the honey and eggs; the latter they will use to raise a 
new queen, for the old queen will not leave the old nest. It takes 
about six weeks to transfer a stock of bees in this manner, by which 
time the brood in the old colony will have emerged and joined the 
new stock. 

Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, over 2,000 feet above sea 
level, lies in a very fertile valley. The hills to the north of the town 
rise another 1,000 feet and are heavily planted with gums (mainly 
Eucalyptus saligna) and wattle trees. Both are grown for pit props 
(for the gold mines on the Rand) and the valuable bark of the wattle 
is used for tanning leather. In between these hills are several beauti- 
ful valleys where, owing to an almost complete absence of frost, 


citrus fruits, paw-paws, mangoes, avocada pears and bananas grow 
These valleys are ideal bee pasture and several large 


profusely. 


commercial bee-keepers are established there. 
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GUM TREES NEAR PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL. FARMERS 
MAY RUN PLANTATIONS OF THESE TREES IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH BEE-KEEPING. WHICH THEY WOULD REGARD AS A 
SIDE-LINE 


Some fifty miles from Pietermaritzburg, in very wild country, is a 


district known as New Hanover. 
years without knowing of it. 


AT PRETORIA 





One could live in South Africa for 


The journey by road (it boasts no railway 


is interesting, as one passes the well- 
known Howick Falls (365 feet in 
height). York, the next landmark, 
consists of one very small Indian 
store. .There are several large farms 
in New Hanover, each of about 1,000 
acres. The farmer we visited grows 
gums and wattles and runs bees as a 
sideline. He has constructed from 
local timber a remarkable bee-house oi 
which he is justly proud. Ina semi 
tropical country bees do well in a 
house of this kind, as they are well 
shaded from the intense summer heat 
and are also protected from the chil! 
winter winds. 

A peculiarity of bee-keeping in 
Natal is that most of the surplus honey 
is gathered in the winter and spring 
There is no summer flow, owing to the« 
intense heat and lack of moisture at 
that season. Compared with England 
therefore, the position is reversed an¢ 
in South Africa it is often necessar\ 
to feed the bees at mid-summer. 


There does not seem to be the 
same interest in bee-keeping in South 
ern Rhodesia, where I live at present 
This is probably due to the absenc« 
of suitable flora and the fact that th¢ 
bees in the Territory are said to bs 
most vicious, as the following adver 
tisement in the Rhodesia Herald o 
July 15, 1946, seems to show—“ Bee 
make life a misery. We will rid you 
house of these pests.”’ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF POLLED CATTLE 


ONE OF OUR NATIVE POLLED HERDS. 


stantly being dinned into us that Britain 
can make it that it is perhaps as well to 
emember that in some respects Britain has been 
ppallingly slow in making it. The polling of 
orned beef breeds of cattle is a case in point. 

Even to the layman it is obvious that horns 
m cattle are, to say the least of it, no asset in 
hese days of domesticity. In the wild state 
hey provided a means of defence, but in the 
tockyards they are a veritable nuisance, as any 
farmer will tell you; so far as beef cattle are 
concerned, horns reduce the number of cattle 
one can put in a fattening yard and cause 
frequent injury to cattle in these yards. Many 
thousands of pounds are spent annually, both 
here and in America, in artificially removing or 
burning off the horns, and in the U.S.A. a con- 
siderable number of cattle die as a result of this 
operation owing to subsequent attack by screw- 
worm. Yet although these facts have been 
known for more than half a century, no progress 
had been made in Britain up to 1939 in the 
natural polling of two of our most important beef 
breeds—the Hereford and the beef Shorthorn. 

In this country, at the present time, we have 
only two naturally polled beef breeds—Aber- 
deen-Angus and Galloway. The Aberdeen- 
Angus, though first-rate beef cattle, lack the 
ranging ability requisite for the big ranches of 
the United States and Australia as they will not 
graze more than five miles from 
water. Galloways and Belted Gallo- 
ways also produce excellent beef, but 
while they can exist under condi- 
tions too bleak for most cattle and 
seem to thrive on the poorest of pas- 
tures, they are much slower in 
maturing than our principal beef 
breeds and are very difficult to get 
more than three-quarters fat. 

In America, a start was made 
over thirty years ago in the polling 
of the Hereford ; to-day the polled 
Hereford is gaining ground by leaps 
and bounds on the American conti- 
nent and considerable quantities 
have been exported both to Australia 
and to the Argentine. Moreover, 
\merica has not only polled a large 
proportion of her Hereford herds, 
yut she has also naturally polled 
»eef Shorthorns and, in the dairy 
oreeds, polled Ayrshires. 

Britain has ever been regarded 
is the stock-farm of the world, and 


[: these days of State propaganda it is so con- 


other countries have always looked 


o us for replenishment of their 


By ERIC L. C. PENTECOST 
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depleted or in-bred herds. If we had polled 
Herefords and polled beef Shorthorns on our 
stock-farms to-day, America, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Argentine would 
be large and eager buyers; but we have not, 
because Britain did not make it. In our com- 
placency we have been slow and unenterprising, 
and we have missed the boat. Thus, all coun- 
tries wanting such polled beef breeds—and they 
do want them—must turn to the U.S.A. 

I once asked an American cattleman how 
their polled Herefords originated and was told 
that, in the beginning, one or two polled calves 
were born as “‘freaks of Nature.’’ Since, to one 
who studies genetics, there is a sound biological 
reason for every so-called freak of Nature, I was 
tempted to retort that over here they some- 
times tell you it’s the stork that brings the 
babies! To a “geneticist,’’ the polling of 
a horned breed is a simple, straightforward busi- 
ness. From a breeder’s point of view, it requires 
an intimate knowledge of cattle combined with 
good judgment and patience. Anyhow, here is 
the recipe : 

Mate your horned cows to a naturally 
polled bull such as Red Aberdeen-Angus if your 
herd is a beef breed, or to a Red Poll if it is 
a dairy breed; this mating will yield 100 per 
cent. polled hybrid calves. Mate the hybrids 


back to the original horned breed; 50 per cent. 
of the result of this mating will be polled and 
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BELTED GALLOWAYS ON MR. PENTECOST’S FARM IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


50 per cent. horned. Mate the 50 per cent. 
polled back to the original horned breed and 
you will again get 50 per cent. polled and 50 per 
cent. horned; these polled calves will now resem- 
ble your original breed as to seven-eighths. 
Again mate the polls back to the original 
horned breed, and again you will have 50 per 
cent. polled and 50 per cent. horned; but these 
polled calves will resemble your original breed 
as to fifteen-sixteenths. Again mate these polls 
back to your original breed, and again you will 
get 50 per cent. polled and 50 per cent. horned; 
and these polled calves will resemble your 
original breed as to thirty-one -thirty-seconds. 
In other words, you have now almost exactly 
reproduced your original breed, with the excep- 
tion that it is now polled. To stabilise this com- 
bination of characteristics and make the breed 
pure as regards its polled appearance, these last 
polled animals are inter-bred and from this 
inter-breeding a polled bull is selected and test- 
mated, i.e. he is allowed to serve, say, eight 
females of the original horned breed, and if all 
the resultant calves are completely polled you 
will know that this particular bull is pure as 
regards the polled characteristic and can be used 
for mating with your last group of polled heifers 
for the enlargement of your new polled breed. 
Some of these heifers will still have the horned 
characteristic lying dormant in them, but the use 
of your pure bull will reduce the number of 
impure animals by 50 per cent. in 
each generation, so that within a 
few generations your new polled 
herd becomes virtually pure. 

One word of warning: first of 
all, be quite certain in your own 
mind that your intended final polled 
product will be a distinct asset to the 
cattle industry, and do not start 
such an undertaking unless you are 
prepared to carry it through to its 
ultimate conclusion. If you are 
tempted to stop the back-crossing 
half-way and start inter-breeding, 
possibly you will get so much vari- 
ation in individuals of the new breed 
as to have made the whole thing a 
complete waste of time and money. 

Simple, isn’t it? But there are 
one or two minor ingredients in the 
mixture that I have omitted to 
mention, and they are: a lot of 
trouble, plenty of patience, expendi- 
ture of a small fortune and half a 
lifetime. Your reward—the quiet 
satisfaction of something accom- 
plished, something done. 


of. in 
MS GAEH 
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PLANS FOR GOODINGS 


N this Jubilee Number, Goodings, the 
I Country LiFE farm in Berkshire, cannot 

vie with the other interests of the paper 
when the past is recounted. Nodoubtaninterest- 
ing story could be told of the triumphs and dis- 
appointments that have attended the farming 
of these 800 acres in the last fifty years, but that 
story would have no particular concern for us. 
It is only in the past four years that Goodings 
became a Country LIFE enterprise, and it is 
only now that we can progress along the road we 
mean to take. 

While war conditions persist, as they do 
still to-day, farm policy at Goodings must con- 
form to the national needs. The acreage of 
wheat grown is still abnormally large. Indeed, 
it is slightly in excess of the quota set by the 
War Agricultural Committee, and so is the 
potato acreage. We have no desire to shirk our 
responsibilities, and if we can by judicious 
manuring grow these direct human food crops 
without financial loss, which at the 1947 prices 
we should be able to do, it seems right to 
respond to the call for maximum acreages even 
if this sets back the day when the fertility of 
the farm as a whole can be raised to a more 
satisfactory standard. 

Before 1939 Goodings consisted of roughly 
one-third arable land, one-third moderate 
pasture and one-third rough grazings. There 
was no incentive then to full production. Every 
farmer sought the most economical ways of 
using his land to give a return that would at 
least meet costs. On hilly ground that is not 
naturally fertile high farming was not considered 
the cure for low prices, and this opinion was 
justified by the experience of farmers all over 
the country. From 1939 onwards all the rough 
grazings that were ploughable and most of the 
better pasture land have come under the plough, 
and have contributed their share to the nation’s 
granary. The contribution has not always been 
large, nor has it always been profitable. There 
were no great reserves of stored fertility in the 
soil waiting to be cashed in corn. So the 
muck-cart must be keep busy. Moreover, some 
of the steeper fields have proved expensive to 
cultivate and harvest. 

Like most other farms, Goodings had to 
make do with the medium-powered tractors and 
medium-sized implements that were available, 
and no wholesale re-equipment was undertaken 
to turn the farm into a thoroughly mechanised 
unit for corn production. At the start of the war 
such an investment, involving several thousand 


“THERE WERE NO GREAT RESERVES OF 
WAITING TO BE CASHED IN CORN, SO THE MUCK-CART MUST BE KEPT BUSY” 
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By ANTHONY HURD 


“A LAYING FLOCK OF HENS WILL CERTAINLY BE ONE MAINSTAY ” 


pounds, would probably have paid good divi- 
dends in the past seven years. 

But the future of the farm does not lie in 
extensive grain growing. That phase is already 
passing, and we may expect, with larger supplies 
of grain coming on to the world’s markets, that 
peace-time plans for such farms as Goodings can 
be developed with more certainty. We have a 
longer breathing-space now than farmers were 
allowed after the 1914-18 war, and we must use 
that time to good advantage in making prepara- 
tions to fortify our farming against the assaults 
that will come when food is again plentiful in 
the world and the British market with its 
45,000,000 consumers becomes the magnet for 
shipments from all quarters. 

Parliament will in the coming months be 
debating the measures that can best be taken to 
ensure a measure of price stability for the British 





STORED FERTILITY IN THE SOIL 


farmer. This stability is the essential background 
to the individual farmer’s plans for the future, 
but the best organised price-fixing machinery 
will not absolve him from using the utmost 
ingenuity in his farming and the most effective 
organisation in the marketing of his produce. 

What should be our project at Gootlings? 
Livestock must be our mainstay, and in the 
conditions that are likely to persist milk seems 
likely to be the surest cash product. We are 
developing an Attested Ayrshire herd which 
will, we consider, make the most economical use 
of the leys, or short-term grazings, which 
obviously suit the farming conditions. A piped 
water supply is now laid on to all the fields that 





will in turn come to leys and be grazed. While 


the time has not come when we can get int 
full stride with alternate husbandry, gras 
alternating in three-year spells with tillag 
cropping, we are seeking to establish throug! 
comparison of six different ley mixtures th 
types of seed mixtures and the grazing manage 
ment that will give the best returns. Sixtee 
lucerne mixtures, different strains being use 
with different grasses, have also been put dow 
in trial plots. 

The main objective will be economical mi! 
production. There may also be room for 
small beef herd, such as the farm carries to-da 
on the outlying land away from the building 
A small flock of grass sheep may be fitted in « 
scavengers to turn to account the grass that 
surplus to the needs of the dairy herd. A layin 


flock of hens will certainly be one mainstay. 


The dairy herd will not be increased beyon 
60 milking cows, which is likely to prove th 
upper limit for our accommodation in the ne 
covered yard and milking parlour. There is 
limit also to the number of milking cows th: 
can be managed economically as a unit with dt 
regard to human factors and bovine factors i 
dairying. For Goodings, 60 milking cows seem 
likely to be the right number, even when th 
time comes to take in hand 300 acres of th 
estate which was let off some years ago. 
When all the land is in due rotation tl 
grain acreage is likely to be stabilised at abot 
250 acres and to deal economically with this 
combine-harvester will be wanted. Applicatio 
in proper form has been made and we wait 01 
turn hopefully. Equipped in modern style bu 
without any extravagant outlay, Goodins 
should be able to carry the much higher wag‘ 
bill that is likely to be a permanent feature ¢ 
British farming compared with a generation ag” 
and meet fair competition from all quarters. 
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CONTROLS AND PRICES 


ANDOWNERS and farmers have not 
» found many surprises in the Government’s 
Agriculture Bill. Indeed, most of the 
provisions affecting them have been fully dis- 
cussed for months past between the Ministry 
) Agriculture and their representatives. It was 
pected that the agricultural executive com- 
ittees in the counties would be given perma- 
nt life and there was obviously a strong case 
allowing appeals against the committees’ 

| cisions on major matters to go before a 
bunal under an independent chairman. He 
to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor and 
have sitting with him a representative of 
idowners and farmers, together with two 
a sessors with professional agricultural qualifi- 
tions, such as surveyors. The proposed Agri- 
Itural Land Commission is a near approach 
land nationalisation on a limited scale and 
is the politicians will watch closely. But the 
iny clauses that tidy up the arrangements 
tween landlord and tenant are on sound lines. 
ie good tenant and the good landlord who 
‘et their obligations fully will score as they 
uuld. There is practical sense, too, in the 
yposals to provide more smallholdings for 
perienced farm-workers who want to better 
‘mselves and are prepared to take the risks 

) farming on their own account. I must confess 
tl it the price-fixing provisions in the Bill 
mstify me. Guaranteed prices and assured 
mirkets for the produce of our farms will 
re nain the foundation of agricultural develop- 
ment. Without stability in the markets the 
1) st elaborate provisions for ensuring good 
hisbandry and good estate management will 
bo meaningless. The February review of 
fa‘m prices will show how far the Government 
wil stand by their undertakings to home 
producers in the face of the mounting supplies 
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of American grain that will be 
shipping here later in the vear. 


Seed Potatoes 


NCOTLAND and Northern Ireland have a 
high reputation for the seed potatoes which 
they send to England. Scotland’s reputation 
suffered for a year or two because of reports 
of poor quality seed being sent, but stricter 
inspections are remedying this. It is, however, 
worth knowing that excellent seed potatoes 
can also be produced in some upland districts 
in the south and south-west of England. Before 
the war it was recognised in Devon and Cornwall 
that seed potatoes saved from crops grown in 
the Chagford district would do exceptionally 
well, whereas seed produced near Torquay 
usually gave very poor crops. In the Seale- 
Hayne Annual, Mr. A. Beaumont and Mr. L. N. 
Staniland say that it is now known that the 
incidence of virus diseases is the main factor in 
determining the falling off of vield. The rate of 
spread of virus diseases is much greater in the 
Torquay district than around Chagford. These 
diseases are carried by greenfly, especially the 
peach aphis, and greenfly are much more 
prevalent in some districts than others. It is 
where the greenfly are either very scarce or 
absent that conditions are especially suitable 
for the production of seed potatoes. There is 
now a Devon and Cornwall Seed Potato Growers’ 
Association which serves consumers in the 
districts of Dartmoor, Exmoor and the Black- 
down Hills in Devon and Bodmin Moor in 
Cornwall, and also the coastal areas in North 
Cornwall and North Devon. West Cornwall is 
excluded because the aphis chiefly responsible 
for the spread of virus diseases spends the winter 
on plants of the cabbage and cauliflower family. 
Seed potato crops must therefore be grown in 
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isolation from winter brassice and also fron 
violets and anemones, which are the winter 
hosts of Wyzus persicae, as well as from other 
potatoes. Most of the members’ farms are 
between 750 and 900 ft. above sea level, and 
main crop varieties, as well as earlies like Arran 
Pilot and May Queen, are grown for the sale 01 
seed in the south-western counties. 


Wheat Threshing 


HRESHING contractors have been finding 

business rather slack. This is not 
because of weather conditions but also 
because of the poor condition of much of the 
wheat in rick. The last official figures given by 
the Minister of Food are that 231,000 tons ot 
home-grown wheat were sold to approved 
buvers in September and 290;000 tons_ in 
October. The amount certified as non-millable 
was about 7,000 tons in September and 24,500 
tons in October. In the southern half. ot 
Ixngland it seems certain that the later thresh 
ings will show an even higher proportion ot 
non-millable wheat. Farmers are deliberately, 
keeping in rick most of the wheat likely to be 
classed as non-millable. The rule that any 
sample showing more than 25 per cent. ot 
sprouted grain should be classed as non-millable 
was unduly onerous, and with some ingenuity 
the millers and bakers can no doubt make use ot 
grain showing up to one-third of sprouted grains 
provided that it is otherwise in reasonable 
condition. Obviously they cannot use mould 
grain, although one does find some strange dis 
coloration in the loaf nowadays. As it is likels 
that the hold-up in wheat shipments fron 
America will be overcome by the early spring 
it seems common sense to give farmers here 
every inducement to thresh as much wheat a- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A HMURNMURATION OF STARLINGS 


In the language of the countryside, a flock of starlings is a “ murmuration ’ 
Pharmacy has an equally specialized language of its own. For example, the 

superscription’ of a prescription is the symbol k (abbreviated from the 
Latin recipe — ‘ take thou ’) which appears at the top of the list of ingre- 
Among the general public the best-known name in pharmacy is, 
of course, that of Boots, recognised everywhere as an assurance of the 
highest standards in medical supplies of every kind. 


a household word throughout the country 
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WHITLOCK 











QNE HUNDRED 


There is a Whitlock cart or trailer to suit every job 
and from this multi-purpose range Whitlock’s can meet 
quantity orders at home or abroad backed by one 
hundred per cent service. 


BROS. 
Tel : Gt. Yeldham 205/223. 





SIZES 


Write and tell us the type you want, the work it is to 
do and we will send you our illustrated catalogue. 


HITLOCK 2. 5 VEHICLES 


LTD., GREAT YELDHAM, ESSEX 
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The loss of foodstuffs 
from rats alone in 
Britain amounts to 


£50.000.000 a year.” 


From a press report of a speech by the 
Minister of State, Mr. Noel-Baker, at the 
Emergency Conference on European Cereals 


The British Ratin Company’s 
nation-wide service will help 
you with your particular rat 

or mice problem. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 7621 


Main Branches at Belfast, Tel. 21535 ; Birmingham, Tel. Central 1097 ; 
Bristol, Tel. 23683 ; Cardiff, Tel. 8724 ; Edinburgh, Tel. 22914 ; Glasgow, 
Tel. Central 4694 ; Guildford, Tel. Abinger 287; Leeds, Tel. 23234 ; 
Letchworth, Tel. 576 ; Liverpool, Tel. Central 8922; London, Tel. 
Abbey 7621 ; Manchester, Tel. Deansgate 2102 ; Newcastle, Tel. 21848 : 

Nottingham, Tel. 2637; Salisbury, Tel. 3658 ; Sheffield, Tel. 23555 
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DONT LOOK NOW-BUT »~ 
/ THINK SOME PED/GREE 
JERSEYS ARE COMING 
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Top-quality pedigree Jerseys and Guernseys will pay 
handsomely. These high milk yielding cattle—a 30-cow 
herd grosses £600 a year—come from an attested area. 
Their milk is worth 8d. a gallon more than ordinary milk 
(4d. for T.T. and 4d. quality premium). On a 600-gallon 
yield this represents £20 a year per cow. 


English Cattle Importers are specialists in Pedigree 
Jerseys and Guernseys. Our Farms Department will 
undertake to assist in the selection and management of 
any herd formed through this concern. You want the 
best Cattle, we have them. Inspection invited. 


ENGLISH CATTLE IMPORTERS 


WIX FARM 2 WEST HORSLEY 
SURREY 


Proprietor: Captain H. A. S. Clarke. 








FISHER HUMPHRIES 
TRACTOR PLOUGHS. BALERS 
THRESHERS. WHEEL CONTR 
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Fisher Humphries have been building Farm Machinery for 
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more than a hundred years and were established in their 
present factory in 1880. The fact that many of their early 
Threshing Machines are still giving trouble-free service is 
proof of the excellence of design and quality of workmanship 
—features which continue to distinguish present day F.H. 
products. 

In addition to the Thresher and its accessories the range 
now includes — The Baler —the finest on the Market — The 
Tractor Plough — which is winning renown for itself in all 
parts of the country —and Cast Iron Tractor Wheel Centres 
of highest quality at lowest prices. 






BEST 1N THE LAND’ 
FISHER HUMPHRIES & CO. LTD 
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The standard machine 


MidGET 


4+BHP SELF PROPELLED) 


TOOL CHASSIS 


can be used for seeding 
or close hoeing of up 


to six rows at a time. 





PAT. NO. 566580 
























HAND PICKING, HAND SINGLING, HAND 
WEEDING - but MACHINE ASS/STED/ 


With the “Ultra Low Gear Attachment’’ (£26 Is. 9d.) the 
_ Midget, travelling at down to 5ft. per minute, conveys two or 


7 possibly more operators over the ground sitting 


comfortably and within easy reach of it, thus 

speeding up the work and reducing the effort. 
(Delivered) 
with 4 


Write now for I/lustrated Leaflet 
sets of hoes os 














SEAT CAN BE 
NOTE toweren 10 within 
6" FROM GROUND 
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50 PALL MALL 
ECA HELM RAEI] LONDON s.W. 
sl } Telephone: ABBey —, j 


REGISTERED OFFICES & WORKS: ARGYLE ST., NECHELLS, BIRMINGHAM.) 
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possible in January and February. 
[he weather may decide that little 
threshing can be done, but every ton 
of wheat that can be marketed, both 
millable and non-millable, will be a 
very welcome addition to the essen- 
‘ial supplies for the loaf and for 
eding-stuffs for dairy cows and 
sultry. 


Mens on Grass 


N these days when ordinary 
feeding-stuffs are so short we do 
ell to recognise that poultry can 
id a considerable part of their 
ing on pasture if the herbage is 
od. I do not know of any com- 
irative trials in this country, but 
Cornell, University in the United 
ates experiments have been carried 
it over five years to test the value 
pasture to growing pullets. 
roups of pullets were reared on 
ire range and similar groups 
1 pasture. Some had unrestricted 
eding and some limited rations. 
here was little difference in the 
ins of the various groups at the end of the 
owing period except when the ration was 
eatly restricted, but there was considerable 
\ving of grain and mash in the case of the birds 
1 pasture. The birds on bare range consumed 
»m 7 to 17 per cent. more food than birds on 
isture with free choice of food and 22 per cent. 
ore than birds on pasture with restricted feed- 
g. Subsequent egg production was not in- 
ienced by the different upbringing of the 
rious groups. The important practical point 
to give the birds free range of fresh, clean 
sture. Ona mixed farm the ideal is to run the 
sultry on leys which will later be ploughed for 
age cropping. 


ustralia Buys Pedigree 


YEW SOUTH WALES, through her Minister 
‘N of Agriculture, Mr. E. H. Graham, and a 


-~JANUARY 3, 





EQUIPMENT THAT MAKES FOR ECONOMY IN POTATO 
CULTIVATIONS 


party of Government buyers, has been select- 
ing pedigree cattle, both dairy and beef, and 


also sheep, pigs and goats for shipment. 
They are being bought for private traders 
and for the Government’s experimental farms. 
Australia, in contrast to New Zealand, has 
always taken small numbers of pedigree stock 
from Britain. The bogy of foot-and-mouth 
disease did not deter Australian farmers from 
replenishing their stud stock from the fountain 
head. Indeed at one time a Government 
subsidy was paid to help Australian farmers to 
meet the cost of buying and shipping pedigree 
stock from this country. Our green pastures 
and the skill of our breeders maintain equality 
of type in our best herds that is the envy of 
stock-breeders all over the world. Even the 
Argentine breeders need to come back here 
periodically for bulls in order to keep the blocky, 
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short-legged type of beef animal 
that suits the butcher and the con- 
sumer. There are those who question 


the wisdom of allowing pedigree 
stock to be exported from this 


country, but the export figures are 
not alarmingly big and do not sug- 
gest that we are draining our herds 
of the best strains. 


Extra Clothing Coupons 


WORD of reminder to other 

farmers that the time has come 
round again to make application for 
the ‘‘ Industrial Ten”’ supplement of 
clothing coupons for agricultural 
workers. They are available now, 
and the closing date is February 1. 
Farmers apply to the local Ministry 
of Labour offices on behalf of their 
workers, and they can get the extra 
coupons for themselves if someone 
reputable vouches for the fact that 
they are genuine working farmers. 
My men are also wanting replace- 
ment of their vacuum flasks. This is 
not too easy to manage as the 
number of permits allowed through the N.F.U. 
seems to have been cut down drastically. Yet 
my wife tells me that she was lately able to buy 
two vacuum flasks without a permit. The price 
was double the price for the flasks on permit. The 
quality may be better. That remains to be seen. 


Billeting Allowances 
ANY of the benefits and advantages 
allowed to farm-workers in part pay- 
ment of wages are valued to-day far below an 
economic basis. For instance, the billeting 
allowance when a farmer provides board and 
lodging for a man is only 25s. a week in several 
counties. Now that the farm-worker is earning 
a minimum of £4 a week there is no reason for 
this hidden subsidy to wages. This is one 
question which the Agricultural Wages Boards 
will be expected to sort out. 








| SPRINGBOK 


BARBED WIRE 


FENCE LAYER ~~ 


For easy, speedy and 

economical laying and = 

straining of barb, galvanised *~ 

or electrical fencing. Also 

for reclaiming or rewinding 
existing fences. 

ONE MAN CAN LAY 200 
YARDS IN UNDER ONE 
HOUR over rough ground. 

Sturdy and practical. 3 


Price £15 100 


Complete, Ex Works. 


Pe, 





Supplied by your usual Stockist or apply direct to: 


The BRAMBER ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 
Cattle Trailer and Horse Box Manufacturers 

SPRINGBOK WORKS, WATERLOO RD., LONDON, N.W.2. 

Branches : 76, James Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow: Durban Works, Willand, Devon. 












Gladstone 5447. 




















FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES 


PUMPING MILKING 
LIGHTING SAWING 
CHAFF CUTTING ETC. 


Air cooled. Up to 1000 C.C. 


Mfrs. : Douglas (Kingswood) Ltd., Bristol. 
Trade Mark 


Douglas ¥ 


POWER UNITS 

























10303 A 


a SPRING CATALOGUE 





GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS 


Anemones, 
Ranunculus, 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
INCLUDING SWEET PEAS, ETC. 
Lowis Seeds—lIdeal for Gifts 


- 


Write for the 


Montbretias 
Chrysanthemums, 


Special Discount for Municipal 
Authorities, Allotment Societies, 
Clubs, etc. 

Please enclose 1d. stamp for CATALOGUE 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd. 
66, Boston, Lincs. 


London 
Office :— 
Now 57/61 
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By Appointment 
Medallists 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 





Translucent green jade table screen. In contemporary ivory stand. 
Ch'ien-Lung, 1736-1795. Height, 13 inches. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.|I 
Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) EST. 1772 


Cables: Spink, London 











BY APPOINTMENT TO 





THE CORNFIELD 
A Sketch in Oils by John Constable, R.A. (1776-1837). 1144”*9%” 
Never lose an opportunitu to see anything beuutiful. 


Beauty is God’s Handwriting. 


LONDON AND 


144, New Bond Street, W.1!. Tel: MAY. 0834. 


Charles Kingsley. 


NEW YORK 


6 West 56th Street 

















P. & D. COLNAGHI & Co. Ltd. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS 


BY THE 


OLD and MODERN MASTERS 





“THE PRODIGAL SON,” by ALBRECHT DURER 
C.D. 14 (about 1497) B.28 


GALLERIES : 
14 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


Telegrams : **Colnaghi, Piccy, London."’ Telephone: Regent 1943-44 






































By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 








Old Chinese Celadon Tripod Jardiniere. Height on stand 74’’ Diam. 11 4’’ 
Ming Dynasty | 368-1644 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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ENGLISH LOCKS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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|.—BRASS LOCK BY JOHN WILKES. From the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the art of lock-making had reached a 


D ean the reign of William and Mary 


very high standard of efficiency and 
rnamental finish in England. The treat- 
nent of locks had an individual quality 


according to the various fancies of men,’’ (as 
loxon tells us in his Wechanick Exercises) who 
0k pleasure in contriving innumerable varia- 
ons in the making and contriving of their 
ards and guards. Fine locks were treated as 

table property, and were sometimes affixed 
nd removed by tenants in the houses they 
cccupied. At the final breach between Queen 
\nne and the Duchess of Marlborough, when 
he latter was asked to remove from her quarters 
n St. James’s Palace to make room for Lord 
Cowper, the Queen, going to view the vacated 
apartment, was “‘ much displeased at the taking 
away of the brass locks, which, she believed, 
were mostly her own.”’ 

John Evelyn singles out the “late reforma- 
tion and improvement”’ in the locksmith’s art 
after the Restoration, when “‘nothing was more 
frequent than all sorts of iron work more ex- 





By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
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(Right) 
BRASS FROM SHILLINGLEE 


quisitely wrought and polished thantin any part of 
Europe, so a door lock of a tolerable price was es- 
teemed a curiositie even among foraine princes.”’ 
During the course of the eighteenth centurv 
there was an uninterrupted chorus of praise for 
the skill and ingenuity of the English locksmith, 
working in the great centres of London, Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton. Don Gonzales, 
ona visit to England in 1730, wrote that London 
mechanics had acquired a great reputation in the 
world ‘‘and in many things not without reason, 
their door and gunlocks being nowhere parallel- 
ed’’; while Reaumur bears witness about the same 
time to the excellence of English locks and keys. 
The anonymous author of a survey of 
English trades (1747) speaks of locksmithing as 
a ‘‘very ingenious Branch [of trade] and not to 
be obtained by mere labour, but requiring 
application and nicety.”’ In the same year, 
Campbell said that there was already a sub- 
division of labour in the making of the complete 
lock, the smith making the keys, wards, springs 
and plates, while the founder was employed in 
casting the case (when the case was of brass). In 
box locks, the rectangular form was most com 
mon until the introduction of the mortised move- 
ment. The usual type of brass case was cast 
with plain square edges, or else moulded on edge 
A box lock (Fig. 3) from the front door at 
Chevening, Kent, shows the simple form with 
no ornament but the applied plate surrounding 
the keyhole; and the accompanving bolt and 
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2.—LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED 


v 


handle for this door can be seen immediately 
above the lock. Enrichments usually took the 
form of applied cast spandrels, as in the lock 
formerly at Hornby Castle, Yorkshire (Fig. 4), 
where these are engraved with foliage. Above 
the kevhole is the cypher of Thomas Osborne 
(created Duke of Leeds in 1694) encircled by 
the Garter, and surmounted by a ducal coronet. 

Mortise locks in which the movement was 
inserted in the woodwork of the door came into 
use about the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In these the door handle was attached 
to a back plate, either solid, or cut out into 
openwork by a fret-saw. In an example from a 
house on St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, the 
backplate centres on an oval escutcheon, 
covered with an engraved slide to mask the 
kevhole. There are two handles of buckle form, 
the smaller working a bolt, the larger the latch. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
English-made locks were still in demand on the 
Continent, and Harris, when going abroad in 
1768, was advised to carry with him, among 
English specialities, brass locks. The design of 
the lock was at this time revolutionised by 
Robert Adam, who in 1767 wrote that the door 
furniture at Nostell was “after a new pattern.”’ 
In his designs, the backplate consists of light 
chased and gilt scrollwork centring on the 
door-knob. When so contrived, the door-knob 
was balanced on either side by a knob to work 

(Continued on page 73) 





—BRASS BOX LOCK, HANDLE AND BOLT FROM THE FRONT DOOR, CHEVENING. 


(Right) 4.—BOX LOCK OF CAST 
AND ENGRAVED BRASS. FROM HORNBY CASTLE. Both early eighteenth century 
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The 
VIGO ART GALLERIES 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries and E:mbroideries 





A very fine French Aubusson rug with floral design in rich colourings 
on a maroon ground. Size 5 ft. 10 ins. by 5 ft. 9 ins. 


Vv 
ROFFE ¢» RAPHAEL in succession to 
THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


6a, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Telephone: Reg 4951 Telegrams : Viartlerie, Piccy, London 





HOLMES tp. 


(Members of British Antique Dealers Association) 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD 
SHEPIIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 


FINE ANTIQUE SILVER QUEEN ANNE TANKARD AND COVER 
LONDON HALL MARK 1707. MAKER, [HUMPHREY PAYNE. 


We welcome inspection of our large and well-selected stock at 


29, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.r 


(Our only address) Telephone: REGENT 1396. 











GREGORY & Co. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 


Telegrams : 


MAY fair 27, Bruton Street W.I Gregeo, Wesdo, 


2066 





A fine George I walnut library chair with carved legs aud claw ani ball feet. 


Upholstered in blue and grey cut silk velvet. 











HAROLD HILL & SON 


BOOKSELLERS e ART DEALERS 








A Fine Chippendale Mahogany Bookcase with Magnificently Carved 
Cornice. Measuring 5ft. wide, 7ft. 2ins. high and Ift. 9ins. deep. 


12, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
Telephone : Newcastle 25946. Telegrams : ‘‘ Mappes, Newcastle on Tyne’’ 




















Albert Museum. 


e bolt and by a dummy. The door furniture 
the Saloon at Saltram (dating from 1768) is 
this pattern, with acanthus scrolls springing 
m the middle, and having the orifice of the 
yvhole masked by an acanthus pendant (Fig. 8). 
iis new mortised door furniture was admired 

a young Frenchman who visited England in 
84. “‘I particularly like the doors,”’ he writes, 
hey are always smooth and shut firmly; 
-y are generally made of mahogany two inches 
ck, so that the lock can be fitted into the 

kness of the wood and is never seen; all that 
0 sees are the brass bolts, and the key is 
ays beautifully made.”’ 

A similar type of door furniture was adopted 
other architects. In the cast and chased door 
niture designed for Somerset House early in 
irge III’s reign, the keyhole masked by an 
il slide with a profile medallion of the King 
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—LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED AND GILT BRASS. Circa 1775. From Brocket Hall. (Middle) 6.—LOCK-PLATE OF CHASED AND 
ILT BRASS WITH A MEDALLION OF GEORGE III, FORMERLY AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Right) 7—GILT METAL DOOR FURNITURE. 


is set immediately below the door-knob, and this 
group is encircled by a wreath of husks and 
flanked by a foliate scroll. In the door furniture 
at Spencer House the open design is formed as 
an elaborated S, in allusion to the owner’s name. 
In the fine door furniture at Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire (Fig. 5), the keyhole (masked 
by a slide in the form of an urm) is set under- 
neath the door-knob, which is flanked by two 
rams’-head knobs, one a dummy, the other 
working the bolt. The door furniture from 
Shillinglee, Sussex (Fig. 2) follows the pattern 
devised by Robert Adam. 

The prices of 18th-century locks are re- 
corded in some of the builders’ and joiners’ 
handbooks. Naturally, this fine smiths’ work 
was costly, amounting to “£50, nay £100 per 
lock,’’ as we are told in the City and Country 
Purchaser (1703). Later Robert Clavering in his 


From Corsham. 
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Circa 1775. From the Victoria and 
Circa 1766 


Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Vade Mecum (1776 
wrote that door locks, being frequently chased 
and gilded, cost from nine to twelve guineas. 

The names of some of these craftsmen 
working at the royal palaces and at great houses 
have sometimes been preserved, and there are 
scanty records of John Wilkes, Josiah Key, 
Bent, Palmer and Edward Gascoyne. The name 
of John Wilkes, the leading locksmith of Bir- 
mingham, occurs in building accounts of a 
number of houses built or altered during the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Payment to him in 1694 is recorded for work at 
Chatsworth, and for work at Burley-on-the-Hill 
in the late seventeenth century. Between 1713 
and 1733 he lived in the old Priory Square. 

A type of lock made and signed by Wilkes 
which has on the face ‘‘a figure in relief of a 

(Continued on page 75) 





Heath Galleries of Hampstead 


(Herbert J. Waller) 


87/89 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3 


Telephone : HAMpstead 6125. 


Queen Anne Walnut Bachelor's Chest - 
Pair George II Silver Candlesticks - - 
Persian (Kabristan) Rug - - - - - 
Queen Anne Walnut Mirror - - - - 
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MITCHELL GALLERIES 
LTD. 


Established 1870 





‘Weighing the Catch” F. M. BENNETT 


Oil painting 


Size: Canvas 16” 20” 


tr 
wm 


Framed 21” 


2 & 3 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


Telegrams : 
Nymphlike, Piccy, London 


Telephone : 
WHltehall 4213 








149, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 1254-5 


FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL ART 
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Louis XV Poudreuse by E. J. Gibrekyer. 
depth 1’ 2”. 
Pair of Chelsea Groups red anchor mark, resp. red and gold anchor 
mark, illustrated in ‘Chelsea Porcelain’? by William King, plates 40 
and 41. Height 6}”. 
Bow Vase marked anchor and dagger from the Statham, Walter Elliot, 
Frank Hurlbutt Collection. Height 1’ 1”. 


Height 2’ 8”, width 2’ 3’, 





THE ANTIQUEPORCELAIN CO.,LTD. 

















JOHN BELL .{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 








A Pair of attractive Painted 18th Century Arm 7 ~~ 


Chairs with matching Settee. Period circa 1795. @ 4 
£95 suite of 3 pieces. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 






ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, [Rége:ggeeeeue F@n 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW A rather unusual mahogony late Shera- 


ton double set of Bookshelves with 
drawer. Extreme height 38 inches. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Antiques Aberdeen.”’ Length 24 inches. £47-10 








JOSEPH KNIBB 
Circa 1695 
8 day clock in ebonised case, 


strikes the hours and fitted 
with pull quarter. 


from the collection of old English Clocks at 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.! 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 











ONLY ONE ADDRESS (TEL.: REG. 302!) 
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victoria and Albert Museum. The inscription 
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}—DOOR FURNITURE OF GILT BRASS. 
Circa 1768. From Saltram 


avalier whose spur and boot acted as a cover 
nd tell-tale to the key-hole”’ (Fig. 1) is in the 


—‘‘If i had ye gift of tongue i would declare 
- do no wrong who ye are yt com by stealth to 
npare my Masters welth.’”’ Another lock by him 
. the Victoria and Albert Museum is of steel, 
ith its brass case pierced with a design of 
liage, and a lock of similar design (Fig. 9) is 
1 the chapel door at Arbury, Warwickshire. 
siah Key petitioned in 1699 for the post of 
ing’s blacksmith, to which he was appointed 
that year. He tells us in his petition that he 
is apprenticed to Wilkinson, locksmith to King 
iarles II and. afterwards placed in the service 
Bache, the royal blacksmith. He supplied 
cks for Hampton Court, St. James’s, Kensing- 
n Palace and Whitehall, and his bill for work 


William Talman, the 
architect, wrote of Key 
in 1699 that he was ‘‘the 
most ingenious man in 
England” and that he 
was making locks for 
“the King’s bed- 
chamber, the Gallery, 
the little bedchamber 
and the two closetts,”’ 
and that there was as 
much difference be- 
tween the art of Key 
and of Greenway (a lock- 
smith also employed at 
the Royal Palaces at 
this period) as between 
Vulcan and Venus. 


LSar 75 


The door furniture in the State rooms at 
Corsham, Wiltshire (Fig. 7) are cast and chased 
in an unusual design. In 1766, soon after the 
joiner Hobcraft was paid for the doors in this 
apartment, one Palmer was paid £45 7s. 10d. 
and £20, and this man was probably the smith 
of the same name who was brass-founder to 
George III. To Edward Gascoyne, royal lock- 
smith in this reign, there is a handsome tribute 
in Robert Clavering’s Carpenter's Vade Mecum, 
1766, where we learn that his locks for ‘‘ beauty, 
elegance, ease, strength and duration, excel 
everything of the kind that human art has yet 
produced.”’ Gascoyne is also credited with an 
invention for fastening sashes ‘‘which not 
only prevents them from being lifted up by 
external force, but draws them close together 
and keeps them from shaking.”’ 
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meat Hampton Court alone amounted to£800. §—- STEEL, LOCK WITH BRASS CASE BY JOHN WILKES. From Arbury 











Antiques 
and Furnishing. 
Decorations 


A choice collection of Georgian Chairs, Wing 
and Easy Chairs, Settees, Dining Tables, Bureaux, 
Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, Mirrors, 
Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain and 


Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


WILLIAM WILLETT 


LIMITED 
Antique Galleries 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 8141 


* THE HOME OF DAYLIGHT SAVING” 




















A FINE REGENCY DWARF CABINET 
CARLTON HOUSE PERIOD. 6ft. 8in. WIDE. 





at 16 Yi afton Street 


Fine Eighteenth Century 
Furniture * Works of Art 


BLAIRMAN 


antiques 


BLAIRMAN & SONS, LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE, HARROGATE. 
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BENTLEY. MOTORS wise LTD. 
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16 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The Silent Sports Car 
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MAYFAIR 4412 
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[2013 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. 





MAYFAIR 7444 











ROVER 00 of Buitsin's Fie Ca 








The Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, Londo 
Cvs-64 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MOTORING = 3ys. cason cisson 


OWADAYS when the benefits of the 
N internal combustion engine are shared 
in, directly or indirectly, by practically 
everyone, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to recall the antagonism and repressive legisla- 
tion with which the pioneers were faced. A 
orrespondent has kindly sent me the Pyro- 
vamme of the First Legal Run of the New Auto- 
rotor Carriages in England, published by The 
!utomotoy and Horseless Vehicle Journal; the 
ypy being dated November 14, 1896. While 
e have certainly advanced since that day in 
ie general acceptance of the automobile, it isa 
umbling thought that the leading article 
ppearing in the programme could, with slight 
lteration, be published to-day without seeming 
nduly incongruous. Before the passing of the 
ight Locomotive Act of 1896 any vehicle with 
self-contained power unit, whether a power- 
ssisted tricycle weighing 80 lb. or a traction 
ngine of up to 80 tons, was compelled to adhere 
) a speed limit of 4 miles per hour, and have 
n advance guard with a red flag. 
Many rival claims have been made, but it 
now accepted that the first car 
) run on British roads was the 
anhard, imported in June, 1895, 
y the Hon. Evelyn Ellis, and 
hich he drove from the docks to 
shome. The early history of the 
iternal combustion engine has 
een clouded by many extravagant 
aims, but there is little doubt 
iat Lenoir and de Rochas in 
rance had experimented as early 
«3 1862. The first practical vehicle 
as produced in 1885 by Carl Benz, 


three-wheeler with a single 
‘linder engine. 

The names of Benz and 
aimler remind one of the de- 
elopments then going on in 


Germany, which in those days was 

ome years ahead of either Britain 
or the U.S.A. Subsequently the 
efforts of Dr. Fred W. Lanchester 
made up this leeway, and the 
Daimler Motor Co. was formed in 
1896 to market the very advanced 
designs he produced. This is one 
of the few early companies still in 
existence. By a coincidence the 
first company registered in Britain 
was the Allard Motor Co. as early 
as 1891, while one of the newest 
manufacturing concerns in the in- 
dustry to-day has the same trad- 
ing title. 

While the motor-car itself, 
and with it the industry, has cer- 
tainly advanced considerably since 
these early days, there are some 
respects in which the change is 
minute. From the earliest days the 
motor-car has been regarded by 
successive Governments as a lux- 
urious alternative to the horse, and car owners, as 
a class, have been brutally taxed. In 1895 the 
horseless carriage was taxed to the extent of £2 2s. 
per annum, while to-day taxation is at the rate 
of £1 per 100 c.c., plus of course the excise duty 
on petrol. There may have been grounds for 
regarding motoring as a rich man’s hobby in 
the early days, but there can be no doubt that 
the present excessive taxation precludes any 
chance of the people’s car becoming a practical 
possibility. 

Our road system has shown practically no 
fundamental change during the last fifty years, 
ind when the immense Road Fund was created 
from car taxation, repeated Chancellors of the 

*xchequer, emulating earlier highwaymen, 
eized the money for other purposes. This 
ieavy burden of taxation, in any case mis- 
‘akenly based on engine size alone, has nullified 
he efforts of the industry. Instead of the 
lesigner having been given freedom to do his 
est in producing the finest possible article for 
i given purpose, he has been confined by 
‘xternal and artificial considerations. Serious 
as this has been in the past, it may well mean 


even more to the nation in the future. We are 
rightly told that exports are the life blood of 
the country. In view of this it is difficult to 
accept a system of taxation which has the effect 
of putting our own industries at a disadvantage 
compared to our Transatlantic and Continental 
competitors. 

Despite all the hindrances, intentional and 
otherwise, with which the industry has been 
faced, wonders have been worked in the last 
fifty years. Probably the greatest achievement, 
although difficult to assess, has been the 
increase in reliability. What, in the early days, 
would have been regarded rightly as a major 
adventure is now a matter of routine. The 
advances in speed and performance are more 
easily noticed, as, in spite of detractors the urge 
for speed is a part of us, and right from the 
beginning men have always been found willing 
to match their skill and endurance against 
that of their fellows. 

The Continent led the way in organising 
competitions. The first race was held from 
Paris to Rouen in July, 1894, and resulted in 


rs Pro 


A WOLSELEY 10 BESIDE RYDAL WATER IN 1924. Obvious features of the car are: small 
section tyres, artillery wheels, no front brakes, tiny rear brakes, no windscreen wiper and external mount- 
ing of the battery. The last point indicates that not all modern cars have progressed 


victory for MM. Panhard and Levassor with an 
oil-driven car. The winners’ speed was under 
10 m.p.h., but by 1937 the road-racing cars of 
the day were capable of 200 m.p.h. Only 
recently Col. Gardiner, M.C., on a British 
7 h.p. car, raised the class record to the amazing 
speed of 160 m.p.h., and this as a purely per- 
sonal effort, without the help of the industry. 
The figure for the world’s absolute speed 
record of 369.72 m.p.h., held by John Cobb, is 
indeed proof that Britain can make it. It is 
interesting to recall that the motive power for 
Cobb’s car was two Napier Lion engines of 
Schneider Trophy type; the Trophy we won 
owing to the generosity of Lady Houston, 
after an apathetic Government had disclaimed 
all interest in furthering national prestige. 

It is not easy to forecast what the future 
will bring, although one must be safe in assum- 
ing that the internal combustion engine, as 
we know it, will eventually be superseded, 
Whether this will be by the gas turbine, or by 
harnessing the power of nuclear fission, no one 
can yet tell. But whatever may be the power of 
the future it must first prove itself as more 


efficient and economical. Within another year 
the majority of cars being built will probably 
feature independent springing, and, although 
this is a development perhaps not essential on 
the better-surfaced roads at home, it is one that 
must come if we are to take advantage of the 
vast markets waiting for our goods overseas. 
Changes, more or less fundamental, are bound 
to come in the system of power transmission. 
The gear-box is surely an anachronism, and the 
car of the near future will be likely to incor- 
porate some method of automatic power 
transmission, enabling the controls to be 
limited to two pedals. This, or a_ similar 
system, is available to-day on certain cars in 
the U.S.A., and also on the recently announced 
Invicta. Air-conditioning will be certain to 
come as a standard fitting; and the use of 
immersion heaters for the radiator, and trickle 
chargers for the battery, will no doubt follow 

One does not require to think of fifty 
years ago to realise fully the advances that 
have been made; the early ‘twenties are long 
enough ago. 


I can remember vividly in 1921 





persuading my father’s car—a 20 h.p. Daimler 
—to reach its absolute maximum of 52 m.p.h.; 
while sparing a thought to the rather flimsy 
tyres, and the certain knowledge that the 
brakes might slow the car down but would 
certainly not stop it at that colossal speed. I 
can rernember, almost as clearly, my father’s 
too outspoken comments on the amount of 
common sense with which he considered I had 
been blessed. I know I felt a gay dog for 
days, and firmly believed that almost any day I 
would be winning some famous Grand Prix. 
In those comparatively recent times the factor 
of reliability was still low, and the average 
outing could not be described as monotonously 
dull. Some people think to-day that the relia- 
bility and sameness of the modern car has 
taken away the spirit of adventure and com- 
radeship so common among early motorists. 
I personally think it regrettable that nowadays 
this spirit is usually found only among that 
small band of enthusiasts who drive for driving’s 
sake, and not just as a means of getting from 
one place to another. But no doubt there are 
two opinions on that point. 
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THE HUMBER PULLMAN 7 By J. EASON GIBSON 


the Humber range, and, in fact, one of 

the largest standard production cars in 
the country. It is obviously designed with 
two purposes in mind: its use as a formal 
town carriage and its employment for long- 
distance touring in great comfort with the 
maximum load of passengers. A car of such 
dimensions must, it is clear, be designed with 
extreme care unless the performance is to suffer 
unduly. The Humber Pullman is 6 feet 1 inch 
wide by 5 feet 10 inches high, which means a 
frontal area of 39 square feet, and to overcome 
this alone at higher speeds great power is 
required. Although a car of this type will more 
usually be chauffeur-driven, it is essential that 
al: controls should be light and accurate, since, 
if for no other reason, any shortcomings here 
would be revealed by tired and slovenly driving, 
with its effects on the comfort of the passengers. 
On a car of this type it is also essential that the 
luggage accommodation should be in propor- 
tion to the passenger-carrying capacity, other- 
wise one of the basic purposes behind the car 
will be frustrated. The solution of this problem 
requires fine judgment, as an unduly forward 
mounting of the engine (to give more passenger 
and luggage space) would probably affect the 
road-holding and steering adversely. 

The chassis is of box section, with unusu- 
ally heavy cruciform bracing, to resist torsional 
stresses. The suspension is the usual Humber 
system— independent at the front, by a trans- 
verse leaf spring, and by semi-elliptic springs at 
the rear. Girling shock-absorbers, of the new 
pressure recuperation type, are fitted all round 
to assist the suspension. The wheelbase is 
10 feet 714 inches, and, of the total overall 
length of 16 feet 6 inches, at least 10 feet are 
devoted to passenger and luggage space. The 
remaining 6 feet 6 inches is, of course, not all 
engine, as allowance must be made for the 
overhang, front and rear, of the bumpers. 

Although it is a chauffeur-driven car, the 
makers have, in my opinion, wisely avoided the 
temptation to consider their own convenience 
rather than the ultimate driver’s; the battery, 
for example, is conveniently placed under the 
bonnet and not hidden away under the floor- 
boards. Although the frame is sufficiently low 
to give a low floor, for ease of entry, the ques- 
tion of ground clearance has not been forgotten; 
it is, in fact, 77% inches. The brakes are Lock- 
heed hydraulic, operating in 12-inch brake 
drums, which gives the good figure of 87.5 
square inches of brake lining area per ton of car. 
The foot brake takes effect on all four wheels, 


"Tithe Humber Pullman is the largest car in 


THE SEVEN-PASSENGER HUMBER PULLMAN 


while the hand brake, placed to the driver’s 
right, operates on the rear wheels only. 

The engine is a six-cylinder of conventional 
design, with side-by-side-valves, but gives the 
power output of 100 b.h.p. This, on a car 
weighing 37 cwt., gives a figure of 2.7 b.h.p. per 
cwt., which is well above an average of all cars 
of normal type. It would be reasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that, in spite of the size of the 
car, the performance would be ample. An 
aluminium cylinder head is employed, with the 
comparatively low compression ratio of 6.25 





HUMBER PULLMAN 


Makers: 
Humber-Hillman, Ltd., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near 
Coventry. 





SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,693 Final drive Spiral bevel 
Tex .. £41 Brakes Lockheed 
Cub. Cap. 4,086 c.c. Suspension Independent 
(front) 
B:S 85 x 120 m.m.}| Wheelbase 10 ft. 7% ins. 
Cylinders Six Track (front) 4 ft. 77% ins. 
Valves ... Side by side Track (rear) 5 ft. 1 in. 
B.P.H.... 100 Ov’all length 16 ft. 6 ins. 
at... 3,400 r.p.m. O’all width 6 ft. 1 in. 
Carb. Stromberg 
d’draught | O’all height 5 ft. 10 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil Grd. clearance 7% ins. 
Oil filter Suction gauze | Turning circle 45 ft. 
Ist gear 16.07 to 1 Weight 37 ewt. 
2nd gear 10.14 tol Fuel cap. 15 galls. 
3rd gear 5.99 to 1 Oil cap. 1%, galls. 
4th gear 4.09 to 1 Water cap. 3% galls. 
Reverse 16.07 to 1 Tyre size 7.00 x 16 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelerae Top 2nd Maximum timed speed: 
tion secs. secs. 76 m.p.h. 
10-30 11.0 5.5 Petrol consumption 15 
20-40 .. 15.8 3rd 8.4 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 .. All gears 27.9 of 45 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 
20-0 .. 15.5 ft. 86 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 35 ft. dry concrete road. 
40-0 62.5 ft. 











to 1. Ona car of this type maximum speed is 
unimportant, but a reasonably high cruising 
speed is practically essential. With the gear 
ratios used on the Pullman, the generally 
accepted safe limit for prolonged periods of 
2,500 feet/minute piston speed is equivalent to 
a road speed of just over 70 m.p.h. The engine 
is the same as that used in the smaller Super 
Snipe, and its reliability was proved during the 
war. Owing to the low engine speed, it should 


prove capable of holding its tune for extendec 
periods. Everything under the bonnet likely t: 
require attention is handily placed, with th: 
exception of the dip-stick, which would be th 
better for being lengthened a trifle. 

The bodywork is further evidence of th« 
makers’ thought for the driver, for althoug] 
the passengers’ compartment is of ample size 
the driver has not been unduly cramped or 
forced to sit too close to the wheel. A sliding 
partition is provided between the compart 
ments, which can be locked from the rear seats 
All upholstery and interior lining in the rear i: 
carried out in cloth, while the front is uphols 
tered in black leather. One of the first thing: 
to strike one on examining the body is th: 
excellent width of the doors, which, combined 
with the low floor-level, makes entry or exi 
very easy. The occasional seats are so fitted 
that when they are erected three people can bs 
seated across them without any cramping. Thx 
main seat can hold three persons in great com 
fort, while with the folding centre arm-rest it 
use the comfort obtained justifies the type nam« 
of Pullman. The width across the arm-rests is 
5534 inches, while if the measurement cover: 
only the seat itself the figure is 50 inches. The 
distance from the rear of the front seats to th¢ 
front of the rear seats is 301% inches, and the 
distance from the seat to the roof 39 inches 
All the normal fittings for passenger comfort on 
this type of car are provided: two reading 
lamps, a clock, ashtrays, and mirrors. The 
degree of comfort in the front seat is good, for 
I found, when trying the position, that, despite 
my 6 feet 4 inches, there was no feeling that 
more living space would be a help. The front 
windows are operated by special quick-lift 
levers of great convenience; incidentally, I would 
like to see this type of operation spread to all 
windows on all cars. 

I stated earlier that a car designed for long- 
distance touring should have luggage space in 
proportion to the passengers carried. How well 
the body-builders have succeeded will be appar- 
ent if the actual measurements are studied; 
these are 40 by 18 by 28 inches. The form of 
anti-dazzle control utilises the three-light sys- 
tem, in which when one operates the dipping 
switch both headlamps are extinguished and thx 
near side pass-light, mounted on the bumper 
comes into use. An additional pass-light is 


mounted on the bumper for use in fog, thi 

being operated by a separate switch mounted 

on the facia board. When the side lamps are on, 

the engagement of reverse gear brings in a 
(Continued on page 81) 
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NEW CARS 


reversing light, mounted integrally with 
the 1ear lights. With this method care 
should, of course, be taken to prevent 
dazzling overtaking traffic. 

The general appearance is pleasing, 
as there are no non-functional fittings or 
chromium plating. 

During my test I covered some 50 
iles as a passenger in the rear seat, and 
‘en when the driver, under my in- 
ructions, drove at maximum speed and 
rnered very fast, the comfort was all 
e could expect. When being driven 
noticed that one was completely un- 
nscious of the engine, whether in town 
iffic or driving at high speeds on the 
en road. Swivelling ventilators are 
ted to the front doors, while the rear 
arters are provided with sliding panels, 
iich act as effective extractors, without 
{mitting draught. The maximum timed 
eed obtained over the flying quarter- 
le could probably be improved on 
ghtly, as the car was still accelerating 
the end of the measured distance. 

Apart from town driving, I devoted 
r asonable mileage to a fast run north, 
e .d discovered that the car would cover 
t e ground at very high average speeds 
\ thout the passengers, or the driver, 
t ing conscious of any effort. I found 
t 


Continued from page 78 
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it the theoretically possible cruising 
ed of 70 m.p.h. could be very closely 
a proached. The car settled down at 
a out 68 on suitable roads, and would 
k 2p going in an effortless manner as 
lo .g as road conditions would permit. 
I «ndeavour when obtaining performance 
fic ures to approach as closely as possible 
tc the conditions under which the car 


p\Jbably be used; in this case all perform- 
ai ce figures were obtained with a minimum of 
fc ar passengers. The acceleration figures I give, 
therefore, should be a good indication of the 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HUMBER PULLMAN, 
SHOWING THE OCCASIONAL SEATS ERECTED 
will car’s everyday ability. The petrol consumption 
of 15 m.p.g. was an average taken over 500 
miles, and for a car weighing 37 cwt., seems to 

me very good. 
Unless one is in a very definite hurry, all 
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driving over 15 m.p.h. can be done on 
top gear. Given suitable road conditions, 
on accelerating after a check in top gear, 
the car will build up to its maximum 
speed for the throttle opening quickly 
and (which is as important) unobtru- 
sively. I found the three-light system 
very effective after dark, and, as far 
as one could judge, of no annoyance 
to other road users. Two driving mirrors 
are fitted on the front wings, but I 
would prefer to have one which would 
show through the rear window, as the 
present system has several blind spots. 
Unless there is another car adjacent asa 
means of comparison, the size of the car is 
not obvious owing to its pleasing propor 
tions. Bearing in mind the carrying 
capacity of the car, and the degree of 
luxury provided, it must be considered 
good value at its price. 
* x * 

A recent decision by the R.A.C. 
who govern all motor sport in Britain 
is proving unpopular with both owners 
and manufacturers. They have agreed 
with the International Body in Paris 
that Britain’s racing colours shall in 
future be dark blue in place of the 
traditional green. As this decision was 
arrived at without consulting either the 
makers or the drivers concerned, it is 
hoped that in the face of widespread dis- 
approval the R.A.C. will find it possible 
to amend their ruling. 

A shade of blue is already the 
National Colour of France, and the green, 
which some people consider is unlucky, 
was carried repeatedly to victory by 
Seagrave and the Bentleys in the past. In 
any case, on the Continent green is consid- 


ered a lucky colour, and that is where we want 
luck. Some drivers have already stated that, if 
compelled to paint their cars blue, they will 
use water paint on top of the original green, 
and pray for rain. 





Years ago, Humber engineers 
chose Champion Plugs as official 
equipment after exhaustive tests 
and have continued doing so ever since. 
Champion dependability has proved their 
wisdom. So—follow their example. Always 
use Champion, the official equipment in 
HUMBER » HILLMAN : SUNBEAM 
TALBOT »- COMMER « KARRIER 


PLUGS 
The choice off the British 


CHAMPION 





SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, 






4 ANCHESTER 
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VIEL, 





FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX ™ 





150, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
320, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


7Onp 
Cat of Lle ance 


and Luality - table 


fet eve cy occasion. 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS 


or Magl&? 


Gros : 3434 


Euston : 1212 


Demonstration models 
can be seen in our 
Showrooms. 
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The man in the Singer 


is the man in 
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The 9 h.p. Roadster (illus- 
trated here) and the Super-Ten 
Saloon are now in produc- 


tion. Like many good things 
these new Singers are still 
few and far between — but, 
like all good things, they are 
INGER 0 10 R § worth waiting for. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 
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for all cars 


with its 


SINTOX 


SINTERED ALUMINIUM OXIDE 


INSULATOR 


the 


undisputed 


world’s best plug 



































Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 





Current Austins comprise 
8, 10, 12 and 16 h.p. de- 
luxe, 4-door sliding head 
saloons, priced from 
£345 158. to £633 §8., 
including Purchase Tax. 
Your local Austin Dealer 
will be pleased to give you 
fuller details of these 
models concerning which- 
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The Craftsmanship-built tyre 








—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD*LONGBRIDGE* BIRMINGHAM 
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TRANSMISSION DEVELOPMENTS Our seebaslinast benampendiine 


regarding the developments to _ be 
expected, both here and in the U.S.A., 
in the design of automobile transmission sys- 
tems. It has been known for some time that 
the research experts of the large manufacturers 
in the U.S.A. were working on a system of 
automatic hydraulic transmission, similar to 
that which I have previously described as fitted 
to certain armoured vehicles. British engineers 
have not been idle, however, and a development 
o! Salerni’s patent, known as the Brockhouse 
turbo-transmitter, is now available. It is, in fact, 
part of the interesting specification of the new 
livicta, which goes into production shortly. 
The use of the turbo-transmitter means 
tat the gear-box, gear-lever and clutch-pedal 
ee no longer necessary, as the selection and 
e igagement of the correct “‘gear’’ ratio is con- 
t olled automatically by the transmitter. The 
caily control required is that provided by the 
e-celerator pedal. The car is, in effect, always 
gear, and on opening the throttle the car will 
1 ove off and accelerate without pause to the 
1 aximum speed possible on the throttle open- 
ig selected. It will be seen that driving 
L-comes simplicity itself; and an added advan- 
t ge is, that the number of working parts liable 
t wear are a mere fraction of what applies to 
a. ordinary gear-box. 
The transmitter assembly is mounted 
s nilarly to the more normal clutch and gear- 
box units, and in appearance is rather like an 
er larged clutch housing. The entire unit runs 
in oil, and is, in fact, operated by the oil. The 
hydraulic principles used are an elaboration of 
those employed in the fluid flywheel, and 
similarly there is no metallic contact of the 
working parts. The transmitter consists of an 
outer casing which contains the entire mechan- 
ism, consisting of: an impeller fixed to and 
driven by the engine; a turbine, in two stages, 
which is connected to the transmission, and so 
tothe rear wheels; and a reaction rotor, which 


Hiv have been heard for some time 


is fixed by a free-wheel device to the transmitter 
casing itself. 

In operation, the oil in the transmitter 
circuit has two interrelated speeds; one a 
peripheral speed in the direction of engine 
rotation, and the speed of circulation through 
the passages in the rotors. When the drive is 
direct, i.e., on the effective top gear, the speed 
through the blades is much lower than that 
caused by engine rotation, with the result that 
the reaction rotor, being mounted on a free- 
wheel, rotates with the oil. When conditions 
arise, such as a-hill, where the demand exceeds 
the supply, the speed of the turbines is reduced. 
Under these circumstances the speed through 
the blades is greatly raised while the peripheral 
speed has dropped. Owing to the shape of the 
turbine blades the result is to throw the oil in a 
reverse direction. As the reaction rotor is only 
free to move in one direction, by reason of the 
blade formation it restores the peripheral speed of 
the oil on its way to second stage of the turbine. 

This will become more clearly understood 
if the effect when driving is considered in rela- 
tion with the above. When the car is started 
from rest, the engine is accelerated, thus raising 
the speed of oil circulation. The energy directed 
on to the turbine blades increases with the engine 
speed, until resistance is overcome and the car 
moves off. As long as the engine speed remains 
constant and the road is level, the resistance 
will decrease as the road speed rises until the 
car is at the maximum speed possible for that 
throttle opening, when the impeller and turbine 
will be turning at equal speed on direct drive. 

The transmitter will remain in direct drive 
until a hill is encountered, or acceleration is 
required when the increased load will lower the 
turbine speed. As the engine is running at the 
same speed and therefore the impeller is 
delivering oil at the same speed, this energy 
will be applied to the turbine over a longer 
period, thus producing the same result as if 
using a lower ratio on a normal gear-box. 


It will be seen that with this system there 
is no neutral position, nor, as the transmitter 
is unidirectional, a reverse. A simple epicvyclic 
gear-box is fitted behind the transmitter, con- 
trolled by a dashboard switch, which gives 
neutral, drive and reverse. 

I did not have the opportunity to test the 
transmitter on the open road, but can testify 
to its fascination in traffic driving. In traffic 
driving even the brake becomes unnecessarv, as 
the car can be held on the accelerator without 
any ill effects. For the ordinary motorist, to 
whom ease of driving is much more important 
than changing gear just for fun, this develop- 
ment should prove of great interest. A future 
development to be expected will be the provision 
of an over riding control, to give the driver the 
opportunity of using maximum power in the 
higher speed range; when, of course, the present 
system would be on direct drive. This could 
take the form of a “kick-down,’’ where the 
accelerator is pushed past the normal full 
throttle position. 

Rumours regarding the projected produc- 
tion on a large scale of a British people’s car 
continue to be heard. Certain of our largest 
manufacturers are known to have prototvpes 
on the road and, as soon as material supply 
becomes more stabilised, will shortly go into 
production. These cars are believed to be of 
very advanced design, and are stated to be 
ahead of any pre-war Continental equivalent. 
This may well be so, but it is to be hoped that 
they are also ahead of present-day trends in 
economy cars on the Continent. The fate of the 
Kendal car is at the moment unknown; certainly 
this British version of the French design, by 
Gregoire for Aluminium Frangaise, would repay 
serious study by the larger British factories. 
The Gregoire and other present-day designs 
going into production in France are an object 
lesson on the importance of saving weight, if 
the small low-powered car is to be efficient as 
well as economical. 





‘Cobacco of 


TRADITION 


Since 1770, men who like their 
Pipes have liked John Cotton ; and 
today Cigarette smokers of equal 
discrimination will prefer John 
Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes —of the 


same trusted tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1 &2 3/2 an oz. 
No. 4 - 2/10 an oz. 
Empire - 2/8 an oz. 
John Cotton 


No. 1 Cigarettes 
2/8 for 20 
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MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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Trusted Tobacco—a perfect Cigarette 
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SOONER - STAY LONGER - ] 
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Ask your Travel Agent for particulars or contact the K*L'M Office 
at 202/4 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 (SLOane 9656) or Prestwick 
Airport (Prestwick 7272). 


(RELIABILITY * COMFORT - PUNCTUALITY + SPEED. | 
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K:-L-M 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES | 
Dhe vight line to take—for Winter Sports 


You can reach your favourite 
winter resort comfortably the same 
dav by K:L*M. You can even take 
your skis with you in the plane. 
Swift, modern airliners provide a 
regular service in the characteristic 
K-L*M tradition. 
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Hard Courts Hard Courts 
made with made with 
Semi-loose Semi-loose 
or or 
Non-attention Non-attention 
surfaces. surfaces. 


Largest Makers in Great Britain for 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, SPORTS & 
RECREATION GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, etc. 


(Bulk levelling with heavy mechanical tools can be promptly undertaken) 
Sole Makers of 
‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ and CARTERS’ SQUASH COURTS 
(when permits available) 
Makers of 
SPORTS PAVILIONS, GARDEN HOUSES, GARDEN 
& PARK FURNITURE (when permits available) 
Suppliers of 
LAWN TENNIS BALLS (Hard & Grass Court), SPORTS 
ACCESSORIES, and CHAIN LINK FENCING of ali kinds. 
Makers of 
TEMPORARY and PERMANENT PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 
(750,000 prefabricated sections made to date) 
Contractors for 
OPENCAST COAL MINING (200,000 tons delivered to date) 
Specialists for 
GRASS SEEDS, Special TURF FERTILISERS 


(Analysis of soil) 
All enquiries to: 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. Gas 

















~ By Appenimest 
te rhe love ZX, : 
Ta. SYSTON Nr. LEICESTER xira'Suin 
ee ole 


Telephone: Syston 86177 (3 Lines). ee 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept. (3rd Floor), 182 Piccadilly, W.! 
Telephone Nos.: Regent 0141-0142. 























This brochure | 
gives all tech- 


nical informa- 
tion and many | 
installation 
ideas—a copy | 





is yours for 
the asking. 




















A NEW” IDEA IN 


FOLDING DOORS 


Flexifold folds accordion-fashion and saves the space occupied by normal 
hinged doors. A wide choice of colour schemes, and indeed choice of 
covering materials, helps Flexifold to fit into any scheme of decoration. 
Flexifold adds, multiplies or divides space conveniently, and is easy to install. 








WESTLAND ENGINEERS LIMITED - YEOVIL - ENGLAND 
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FOR SALE 
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Wrought Iron Entrance Gates, 10ft. 4ins. wide. 

Total width 13ft. 4ins. 

Recently restored and in excellent condition. 
Price £275 


For further particulars apply: 


S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD. 
BREDFIELD WOODBRIDGE SUFFOLK 
Tel.: WOODBRIDGE 514 


We can offer a smaller pair of Gates, l0ft. wide by 8ft. 
extreme height at £75, carriage forward. Very pleasing 
design and in new condition. 























Reproduced by courtesy 
of J. Alan Corner, Esq., 
Kenilworth. 


S ummer heat or winter cold cannot affect paths and 


drives surfaced with COLAS. Easy to apply, quick to 
set, COLAS produces a smooth, dust-free surface which 
will last for years without attention. Skilled labour or 
special equipment are not needed—a gardener can do the 
whole job, or our agents will submit, free of charge, estimates 


for carrying out work by contract if desired 


*< ECOLAS 


EMULSION 


Colas Products, Ltd., 5-6,'Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. Phone: Avenue 533! 
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LEGISLATION AND REAL PROPERTY 


( XOME people, glancing back at real estate 
™ in the last fifty years or so, may wonder 
\* whether certain major changes have 
»-eceded or followed legislation. If we except 
tie Acts and Orders incidental to a state of 
ir it would seem that legislative action 
me as the result of a growing per- 
ption of the difficulties due to antiquated 
stems and procedure. The Settled Land Act, 
82, aimed at making land a marketable 
ticle, notwithstanding settlements. Its main 
rpose was the welfare of the land itself, 
luding the tenants, and not merely of persons 
king action under the settlement. It conferred 
tenants-for-life in possession large powers of 
le, exchange and so forth, and it enabled 
:provements to be made and long-term leases 
be granted. 

Copyhold tenure, which from the time of 
iward VI was little more than a very incon- 
nient form of ordinary tenure, has been 
olished, and vast changes have been wrought 
the Law of Property Act, 1925. The Agricul- 
ral Holdings Act, 1883, in making landlords 
ble to pay to their outgoing tenants compen- 
ion for unexhausted improvements, prohibited 
yv contracting out of that liability. Registration 
litle, really dating from 1875, has done much 
simplify and expedite as well as to cheapen 
ling in real property. The Rent Restriction 
ts, the effect of which is well known, must also 
nentioned. 


_ 
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LAW OF AUCTIONS 
law of auctions has not escaped 
amendment, one enactment, the Auctions 
idding Agreements) Act, 1927, making it a 
punishable offence to offer or accept an induce- 
yent or reward for abstaining from bidding or 
having abstained. I have seen an auctioneer 
dminister a stern warning to persons whom he 
suspected of infringing that measure. Another 
important innovation was the passing, in 1919, 
of the Acquisition of Land Act. This sub- 
stituted an Official Arbitrator for a privately 
selected one or a jury to assess the compensa- 
tion payable in compulsory purchases, and it 
ruled out one or two stereotyped heads of claim 

in certain classes of case. 

On the whole the half-century’s legal reforms 
affecting real estate have to their credit re-actions 
of a generally beneficial kind, although in not a 
few instances individuals have had cause to 
complain. The contrast between conveyancing 
law now and even well into the last century is 
not less than that between a land certificate 
of the present time and a bundle of old parch- 
ments which, as that distinguished jurist, Lord 
Westbury, once remarked were “‘difficult to 
read, impossible to understand and disgusting 
to touch.” 
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WAR-TIME MEASURES 


fi paramount need of real estate interests, 
and indeed nearly every enterprise at the 
present time, seems to be a severe curtailment of 
bureaucratic control, and one long step towards 
that will have been taken when war-time 
emergency measures have been repealed. Free- 
dom for honest business and respect for the 
sanctity of contract can accomplish more for 
the welfare of real estate interests and indeed all 
useful activities than any imaginable additions 
to the mass of more or less penal Statutes that 
seek to confer sectional advantages that 
ultimately turn out to be illusory. 


IMPENDING ‘‘BREAK UP’’ SALES 


EGOTIATIONS are in a forward state 
J regarding three or four estates that have 
heen the subject of illustrated articles 
1.1 Country Lire in recent years. The parties 
yncerned are understood to have only small 
1estions about acreage to settle before con- 
‘acts can be exchanged. There is not such a 
‘vergence of view about values as formerly in 
-gotiations. In many instances the vendors are 


+t or 


By ARBITER 


faced with peremptory demands for the pay- 
ment of death duties, and they are not sorry to 
be relieved of the responsibility and expense 
of maintaining a large house. Purchasers who 
want a particular property are animated by a 
number of considerations which reconcile them 
to having to make a much higher offer than 
would have been feasible in pre-war days. 

Not a few recent transactions (some of 
them on a very large scale) have been immedi- 
ately followed by the sale of portions of the 
estate, and where farms are a feature of a 
property this has been easily effected. It is 
rather a reversal of the process once so familiar 
a purchaser’s desire to get hold of adjoining 
land in compliance with the old ideal of having 
everything within ‘a ring fence.’’ Sometimes, 
owing to the lack of information about what 
was going on, a would-be buyer of adjacent land 
for that purpose missed his chance, and it was 


The Hampden family held Hartwell from 
the vear 1450, and it passed by the marriage of 
Eleanor Hampden to Sir Thomas Lee. In the 
eighteenth century another Sir Thomas Lee 
enlarged the mansion. ‘Capability’? Brown, 
mentioned as ‘“‘a great intermeddler at various 
seats in Buckinghamshire, but especially at 
Stowe and at Hartwell,” had a hand in “ improv- 
ing’’ the landscape on the 2,000 acres. Early 
owners of Hartwell included the Sir Thomas Lee 
whom Pepys mentioned as being in the House of 
Commons when, during a long speech, ‘many 
Members had gone out to dinner and came in 
again half-drunk.”’ 


THE BOURBONS IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


STRANGE occurrence in the story of 
d Hartwell is that in 1808 the Government 
took a lease of Hartwell for the use of Louis 





COLD ASHTON MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A 16th-century Cotswold country house now in the market 


not everyone who, having been outbid for 
neighbouring land, had an opportunity of buying 
it within a year or two from executors. 


COLD ASHTON MANOR 


MONG the noteworthy country houses that 
will probably change hands in the near 
future is Cold Ashton Manor, Gloucestershire, 
which was the subject of an announcement in 
the Estate Market page of November 29. 
Dating from about 1570, the house is said to 
“mark the perfection of traditional Cotswold 
manor house design.”’ 


THE ANNALS OF HARTWELL 


6 fees famous estate in the Vale of Ayles- 
bury, Hartwell, has entered on a new 
chapter of its eventful history, the owner of the 
freehold, Mr. E. E. Cook, having offered to place 
it under what are known as “green belt restric- 
tions.”” Buckinghamshire County Council gladly 
accepted the offer. Besides being of unusual 
interest on account of the length of its tenure 
by one family, Hartwell enjoyed the distinction 
of having most of its features very fully described 
by a Fellow of the Royal Society, Captain 
W. H. Smyth, r.N., whose book Aedes Hart- 
wellianae, now exceedingly rare, was printed for 
private circulation in 1851. 


XVIII. ‘That large and unwieldy Bourbon 
with a large and unwieldy suite was in exile, 
and he soon had 140 persons staying in and 
around the mansion. Some of these retainers 
opened little shops on the estate. The French 
Queen was too fond of drink, and, to make it 
easier for her to reach her room, she had the 
curious carved figures on the staircase removed.”’ 
Louis, it has been said, ‘‘threw off his friends, 
as huntsman his pack, for he knew when he 
pleas’d he could whistle them back.’ The 
French occupants showed small respect for the 
mansion, knocking holes in the walls to insert 
windows, and so little did they appreciate art 
that they covered with a huge mirror a full- 
length portrait of Lady Elizabeth Lee, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sir George Lee, the then 
owner, was indulgent about it, regarding the 
£500 a year rent, as an important counterpoise 
to the eccentricities of the Frenchmen. 

Real scientific achievements marked the 
astronomical work carried on at Hartwell in the 
first half of the last century. Aedes Hartwellianae 
enumerates the chief features of the spacious 
museum that a member of the Lee family 
founded. Altogether, in Hartwell Mr. E. E. 
Cook may be said to own one of the most 
notable estates of its kind, and one with a 
fully authenticated record. 








The House of 
HUTCHINSON 


The long awaited 
autobiography of 


ADMIRAL 


Lord 
Mountevans 


K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., 
« EVANS of the BROKE” 


ADVENTUROUS 
LIFE 


Few men of our time have had a more 
adventurous life than Admiral Lord 
Mountevans. famous in naval history as 
“Evans of the Broke” and in Antarctic 
exploration as a leading member of Scott’s 
last great expedition to the South Pole. 
In this vivid and intensely personal book 
Lord Mountevans gives a full record of 
his life. 








Large Demy 8vo., 32 illustrations. 
20/- net. 


With an introduction by 


SIR SHANE LESLIE. Bart. 


Lord | 


Goschen 
AND HIS FRIENDS 
Edited by 
PERCY COLSON 


Mr. Colson has made a fascinating selection 
of letters received by Lord Goschen 
during his brilliant career. No period in 
our history was richer in great names and 
in this book there are letters from all the 
outstanding figures in the political and 
social life of the nineteenth century. 


8 full page illustrations and 
27 facsimiles of letters 
21/- net. 


Author of “* All Change Here” 
(12th thou.) 


James Wedgwood 


Drawbell 


His new ‘ bedside’ book 
DRIFTS MY BOAT 


Here is the ideal bedside book, holiday 

book, “dip-into-book”’. Full of colour and 

life, it is packed with personal stories of his 

experiences as a great newspaper editor. 
19 illustrations. 12/6 


£10,000 UNITED NATIONS 


Literary Competition Selection 


C. M. MASON’s 


Selection of Essays. 
THE WEB of the YEAR 


A book of thirty-eight delightful essays 
under the headings of Autumn, Winter, 
Spring and Summer. Almost all the 
essays are on country subjects and are 
written with great charm, revealing a 
sensitive appreciation of beauty in all its 
forms. 


Just published. 9/- 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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DIARY OF AN 
AMBITIOUS WOMAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ADY MONKSWELL, wife of 
the second baron, reached the 
age of 80, dying as recently as 
1930. She was a diarist, like so many 
of her time, but she did not keep up 
the diary after her husband’s death in 
1909. The first part of the diary, ably 
edited by the Hon. E. C. F. Collier, 
covering the years 1873 to 1895, was 
published not long ago, and now the 
same editor gives us A _ Victorian 
Diarist, 1895-1909 (Murray, 16s.). 
Apart altogether from the light it 
throws upon the men and happenings 
of the time the book is of great interest 
to a student of human attitudes. 
Lady Monkswell’s unconscious portrait 
of herself is of fascinating perfection. 
She was a “‘climber,’’ prepared to wear 
herself out in pursuit of her ambition, 
which in those days could not be 
realised through herself. It must be 
achieved through the advancement of 
her husband. The husband, whom she 
usually refers to as Bob, was the son 
of the masterful first baron, who had 
founded the family fortunes. 
Bob was an adherent of the 
Liberal party, and it was his wife’s 
ambition that he should rise to politi- 


world beginning to see new landmarks 
the cloud over the Liberals lifted. On 
December 5, 1905, Lady Monkswell 
notes: ‘‘Campbell-Bannerman has 
accepted the seals of office. . . . We 
know no more.”’ One can well imagine 
what the “more’’ was that she was 
pining to know. The dread illumina- 
tion came soon enough. “‘Monday and 
Tuesday we were in an agony of expec- 
tation, and the truth began to dawn 
upon us that we should be left out alto- 
gether—offered nothing. Our dis- 
appointment and vexation was com- 
plete when we saw on the Wednesday 
morning that Lord Portsmouth, a 
man for whom Bob has the greatest 
contempt, has been appointed to his 
former position as Under-Secretary 
for War. These were some of the most 
painful days of my life.”’ 
A NASTY LETTER 

A few days later Campbell- 
Bannerman “sent a very nasty letter 
by hand, to say quite coldly that he 
Really, Lady Monkswell 
should have been warned by what had 
happened eighteen months before. 
Campbell-Bannerman had accepted an 


was sorry.” 


A VICTORIAN DIARIST, 1895-1909. By the Hon. E. C. F. Collier 
(Murray 16s.) 


MORNING LIGHT. By H. M. Tomlinson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) 


BABA ABAAAAAAA AMAA AAMAAM AMA 


cal eminence. He himself appears as 
a well-meaning and not _ effectual 
person. For all his wife’s efforts, he 
did not succeed in entering Parliament 
till his father’s death gave him a seat 
in the Upper House. Towards the end 
of the first book, Lady Monkswell 
writes: ‘‘ The world is divided into two 
parties—those who have held office 
and those who have not.’’ With glee 
she records : ‘‘ Bob’s foot is now on the 
lowest rung of the ladder—he has, | 
believe, entered the charmed circle.”’ 
It was, indeed, a low rung. Bob had 
become a _ Lord-in-Waiting. When 
Rosebery became Prime Minister he 
went up a little: he became Under- 
Secretary of State for War. That was 
his highest point : the present book is 
a record of disappointments. 

IN THE WILDERNESS 

We begin with the fall of the 
Liberals. ‘“‘By end of July Unionist 
majority 152 (unheard of).’’ So there 
was Bob in the wilderness once more, 
and the vast unending round of enter- 
taining and being entertained, gossip- 
ing, visiting and hob-nobbing, to begin 
all over again, with better political 
weather in view. In the meantime, 
honest and uninspired Bob pursued his 
way as a member of the L.C.C., to 
which he had been elected on its incep- 
tion in 1889. He became chairman in 
1903. Lady Monkswell, while waiting 
for the turn of the political tide, made 
the best she could of that. ‘There is 
no pay, but the Chairman has a very 
nice room at Spring Gardens. . . . It 
is the biggest thing of the sort he 
could have.” Alas! Even this con- 
solation was to be short-lived. 

The Boer War came and went. 
Gladstone, Bob’s hero, had long been 
dead; the Queen was dead; and in a 


invitation to join a dinner-party at the 
Monkswells’ house. He was so late 
arriving that dinner began without 
him. The coachman was sent to 
remind Sir Henry of his appointment, 
and when the saddle of mutton was on 
the table ‘‘ the butler informed me that 
Sir Henry was on the way.’’ A more 
astute and less optimistic hostess 
might have deduced something from 
this. 

Poor Lady Monkswell, who had 
seen the world so clearly ‘divided into 
two parties,’’ now had to take comfort 
by swigging small beer. Campbell- 
Bannerman asked Bob to be chairman 
of a Royal Commission on safety in 
mines. ‘‘At all events, it means 
interesting work for Bob for at Jeast 
two years. . . . It is pleasing to find that 
the Chairman is treated like a Judge 
or a Cabinet Minister.’’ And, of course, 
there was the splendid L.C.C. room in 
Spring Gardens. But in 1907 Bob 
was out of that. He had represented 
the Haggerston Division of Shoreditch 
since 1889, and now he was defeated. 
This was the end of all public hopes 
for the Monkswells. Two years later 
Bob was dead, and Lady Monkswell, 
who seems dearly to have loved her 
steady-going husband, and to have 
done all that a woman could through 
such means as were then the custom, 
sadly: “This day my dear 
husband left me. We have been 
married 36 years, 4 months and 18 
hours. ... Christmas Eve. To-day he 
is buried in the beautiful little Trinity 
Church yard at Beaminster.” 

That was the last entry. She 
lived for another twenty years, but 
with Bob gone there was nothing more 
tosay. It was only through their hus- 
bands that women could climb politi- 


notes 
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A WAR BOOK DIFFERENT 
FROM ANY YET PUBLISHED 


THE 
HAZARD 
MESH 


A Naval Commander’s 
Personal Narrative 


Lieut.-Com. 


J. A. C. HUGILL 


D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 
Just Published - 12/6 
ca 


The Dutch East Indies at War 


TILL 
BETTER 


DAYS 
Ch. B. DROSTE 


A moving and vivid account of the 
coming of war to Java by a Dutch 
Merchant Navy Pilot. 


Demy 8vo - 10 illustrations 
and maps 16/- net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 
55, Pont Street, S.W.1. LTD. 























Some Books by two 
Ornithologists of note 


Richard Perry 


A NATURALIST 
ON LINDISFARNE 


15/- 
LUNDY: 
ISLE OF PUFFINS 


12/6 
*. WENT 
A’ SHEPHERDING 


“Mr. Perry’s book on Lindis- 
farne deserves to become a 
classic. The book is a delight- 
fully written account of one of 
the most interesting places in 
Britain. A prose which comes 
very near to that of Richard 
Jeffreys in its  sensitivity.””— 
Yorkshire Post. 


Edward H. Armstrong 


q BIRDS OF THE 
GREY WIND 126 


*THE WAY BIRDS 
LIVE 7/6 


*BIRD DISPLAY 

21/- 
4 “This is a mellow full-flavoured 
book; the book of a man with 
mind richly stored and heart 
warm and receptive; a book to 
read with leisure, to have by the 
bed at night; a book to keep and 
dip into again and again.”’— 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald in Thc 
Field. 





*% Reprinting. 
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For Early Publication 
SAGE QUARTER 


BERNICE KELLY HARRIS 


A new novel by the author of the 
successful Purslane. 


The charm and distinctive flavour 
of the Carolina countryside and its 
people are admirably captured in 
this story of the loyalties and 
conflicts of family life, romance and 
youthful aspiration, told with feeling 
and delicate humour. 8s. 6d. net. 


BLACK ARROW 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


A story of romance, adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes in the stirring 
days of the rival Roses, which has 
enthralled boys and girls of several 
generations, and is still one of those 
perennial favourites essential to the 
junior bookshelf, as well as being 
treasured by many not so young in 
years. 5s. net. 





Recent successes 


THE TALES 
OF TUSITALA 


A Selection of the Best Short 
Stories o 





Robert Louis Stevenson 


Chosen by JOHN L. HARDIE. 
8s. 6d, net. 


I WAS BORN 


IN THE COUNTRY 
H. S. JOYCE 


‘An attractive glimpse of life in 
a Dorsetshire village towards the 
end of last century . . . recaptures 
something of the placidity of village 
life while picturing the birds, beasts, 
fishes and flowers that abounded.’ 
—¥ohn o’ London’s Weekly. 
Ilustrated with author’s own etchings 
8s. Gd, net. 

Reprinting 

Unfortunately both these titles 

are out of print, but a few copies 

are available at the Booksellers. 


Art & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS LTD. 








DOUGLAS 
& FOULIS 
LIBRARY 


The postal service 

to any address is 

again open to new 
members. 


We are only as far 
from you as your 
nearest post office. 


Exchange your 
BOOK TOKENS 


at our 


BOOKSHOP 


Prospectus on Application : 


9, CASTLE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


*Phone: 26166. 
Tel.: Bookclub, Edin. 
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cally in those days. I think the 
truest and most moving tribute to Bob 
is in the restraint of those three 
words : ‘“‘He was buried.”” That was 
all, though Lady Monkswell loved to 
let herself go on funerals. We have 
“set pieces’”’ of great length on the 
burials of Gladstone, Queen Victoria 
and Henry Irving; and she liked to be 
in situations of emotion which made 
her feel what she expressively calls 
“‘alloverish.’’ In the ‘dim religious 
splendour of the Abbey” during a 
Diamond Jubilee service ‘‘ my weather- 
beaten soul was filled with ecstasy. 
(I wish to goodness I could live longer 
in that world.)” 

But she had made her choice. Her 
world was one of constant gadding 
about in order to be in the right one of 
the ‘two parties’’ into which she saw 
mankind divided : the successful and 
the unsuccessful. Reading her book, 
one is surfeited with success. She 
appears to know nobody, and to want 
to know nobody, who is not famous or 
rich. This, so far as it goes, is to our 
advantage, for she gives us a first- 
hand account of what is enacted 
among the players grouped in the 
wings of ambition, pining for the call, 
dying for the limelight. 


AMUSING PICTURES 

The book has many amusing 
pictures. ‘‘Old Lady Esher, who is 
over 80, made the Queen such a low 
curtsey that she could not rise up 
again but simply sat on the floor with 
her feet sticking out in front of her. 
The Queen was so disturbed by this 
catastrophe that her _ spectacles 
tumbled off, and it was some minutes 
before the Lord-in-Waiting and other 
officials collected sufficient presence of 
mind to rush and pick up poor old 
Lady Esher.” 

For a classic under-estimate of 
a ‘crisis’? moment in human affairs 
this, on Bleriot’s flight across the 
Channel, takes some beating: ‘‘We 
were immensely interested and excited 
to hear that a human being had flown 
across the Channel. We are not alto- 
gether pleased—but when we reflect 
that only under the most favourable 
conditions one man at peril of his life 
has done this—and he let himself down 
on Dover cliffs with such a painful jolt 
that he broke his machine, we need 
hardly fear, while there is a man left 
who can hit a rocketing pheasant (like 
dear Papa) that our privacy will be 
trespassed upon or our little island 
invaded.” 


NOVEL THAT IS ALIVE 

Mr. H. M. Tomlinson does not 
often give us a novel, and this, I 
imagine, is because he realises, whether 
consciously or not, that the novel is 
not truly his “line.’’ He describes 
better than he constructs, and thus his 
excellence appears rather in essay and 
travel-book than in fiction. These 
considerations apply as much to his 
new novel, Morning Light (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9s. 6d.), as to the others; 
but here, as with them, it must be said 
that an imperfect novel by Tomlinson 
makes more rewarding reading than 
the work of many with cracked-up 
reputations. He writes so well, and 
the parts, if ill-adjusted, are so vivid, 
that there is no labour in following 
wherever he wishes to lead us. 

Morning Light is a tale of the days 
when steam was superseding sail, and 
we see young Dave Gay pass from one 
to the other. The tale opens in the 
English West Country, and passes 
through London to the stormy North 
Atlantic passage in a dreadful emigrant 
ship. We round the Horn to the 
western coasts of America, and on the 
return journey encounter icebergs; 
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and you can imagine how, to a man 
with ships and the sea in his blood, all 
this is matter for that sort of writing 
of which Mr. Tomlinson is a master. 
If I were asked to define ‘‘that sort of 
writing,’ I should say it was the sort 
in which a knowledge of every relevant 
fact finds expression through the 
imagination. 

There is a passage in which young 
Dave looks at all the “lifts, braces, 
halliards, sheets and downhaulers, 
bowlines and reef tackles, to say 
nothing of stays and preventers. Look 
at those cobwebs of lines streaming 
down from each top to the deck.’’ The 
impression Mr. Tomlinson’s writing 
leaves is of a man who knows all these 
facts about everything he tells us, yet 





Howard Coster 
MR. H. M. TOMLINSON 


they cease to be unrelated pieces of 
science and fuse into the glorious 
imaginative reality of the ship sailing. 
“The ship knew at once. She was 
waiting for this. She could feel it in 
her timbers; the deck made a differ- 
ence for the feet. She was alive.’’ 
That’s it. All that Mr. Tomlinson 
writes is alive. It moves, and gets 
you somewhere. 





THE ENGLISH CIRCUS 
MONG Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt- 


Drake’s many claims to fame is 
the distinction of having got together 
and personally “‘travelled’”’ Garrard’s 
Royal Circus; nobody indeed knows 
more of the modern circus business or 
of the history of the English Circus 
as an institution. Garrard’s was 
launched in 1919, but twenty years 
before that the call of the arena had 
proved irresistible and Sir Garrard was 
spending his holidays as ‘‘a very minor 
super” in Lord John Sanger’ circus. 

His fascinating The English 
Circus and Fairy Ground (Methuen, 
15s.) contains most entertaining remin- 
iscences, not only of his own experi- 
ences as circus and ‘menagerie ”’ 
proprietor, but as a _ breeder and 
trainer of animals, and as the owner 
of one of the best known private 
“Zoos” in the country. There is a 
chapter full of thrilling stories of sen- 
sational circus acts; another describes 
the training of performing animals and 
yet another deals with travelling 
menageries and their owners. Apart 
from such owners the author has 
known intimately most of the leading 
people of the circus world, and whether 
they are impresarios, acrobats or 
clowns, they can all lay claim to be 
what the Americans call “colourful.” 

W. E. B. 


N Beagle and Terrier (Chapman and 


Hall, 8s. 6d.) Mr. Roger Free 
describes the single-handed main- 
tenance and hunting of a_ small 


mixed pack. He gives detailed advice 
about the lay-out and construction of 
kennels, food and feeding, breeding 
and rearing, discipline and training, 
and describes the various kinds of 
sport that can be enjoyed with a few 
couples of 14-inch hounds and terriers. 
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DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS 


A new mountain book 
DOUGLAS 
BUSK 


The author is a new name in mountaineer- 

ing literature and will prove a delightful 

discovery for mountaineers, those who 

mean to climb and those who wish 
they could. 

Large demy 8vo : 4 maps, 47 half-tone 
illustrations and numerous line drawings 
21/- net. 

The Publishers are 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
who also publish for HUGH 
RUTTLEDGE, FRANK S. SMYTHE 


T. HOWARD SOMERVELL and 
ERIC SHIPTON 














RECENTLY PuBLISHED 


THE FLIGHT AND 
THE SONG 
S.M.C.¢L.M. Anderson 


{ An historical novel,similar 
ingenretoS.M.C.’s Brother 
Petroc’s Return. 65. net 


MOUNTAIN 
PROSPECT 
R. Scott Russell | 


A record of climbing and 
exploration in Europe, the 
* Arctic and Tibet, with x 
47 plates of photographs. | 

| 








18S. net 


THE TURN OF 

THE ROAD 

‘ Bartimeus’ 
A first-hand account of 
the tasks of the Royal and 
Merchant Navies in the 
North African landings. 

75. 6d. net 


THEPICKOF PUNCH | 


The year’s best articles, 
cartoons and verse. 
75. 6d. net 


CHATTOseWINDUS 
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And now the portrait 
of an English village 





BRENSHAM 
VILLAGE 


JOHN MOORE 


An even finer work than Portrait 
of Elmbury. An intimate study 
of a typical West Country village 
combining action and character 
studies with fine descriptive writing. 
Book Society Choice 12s. 6d. 


TWO CENTURIES OF 


FOX-HUNTING 


A. HENRY HIGGINSON 


A history of fox-hunting in 
America and England since the 
early 18th century, by a Master 
of Hounds in both hemispheres. 
Illustrated 15s. 


NEIGHBOURS 


LUCY DAWSON 


Her latest collection of studies of 
dogs — and cats too. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. 





Coming January 10th 


A CANVAS TO 
COVER 


EDWARD SEAGO 
Pictures and prose interpreting 
the traditions and beauties of 


England’s countryside. 
Illustrated 15s. 


OUR BIRD 
Book 


SIDNEY ROGERSON & 
CHARLES TUNNICLIFFE 


32 colour plates reproduced by 
photogravure will make this one 
of the most beautiful bird books 
ever published. 2Is 


COLLINS 
ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
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“BRITISH BIRDS” 
MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 
BERNARD W. TUCKER, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. 


Assisted by 
NORMAN F. TICEHURST, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.C.S., M.B.O.U. 
and A. W. BOYD, M.C., M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


This illustrated magazine is published monthly 
and each issue contains original papers on 
field observations and numerous short notes. 


and it is 
Ltd. 


The annual subscription is 17/- 
published by H. F. & G. Witherby, 





Publication date for PRIVATELY TRAINED by 

D. W. E. Brock is January 24. It is a new 

volume in the Sports and Pastimes Library, 

and is the author’s account of his own 

experiences in making a hunter and training 
him for hurdling and steeplechasing. 


The book contains much valuable advice for 
those who are interested in preparing a horse 
for racing over fences. The illustrations are 
by Peter Biegel. Price 10/6 net. 





H. F. & G. WITHERBY LTD. 
5, WARWICK COURT, LONDON, W.C.1 
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For publication Jan. 16 


Dr Benes 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE 





An authoritative study of the 
great Czech leader, written on 
the same lines as the author’s 
highly successful M7 Roose- 
velt. Mr Mackenzie was 
granted every facility by the 
Czech Government, and by 
Dr. Benes himself, for the 
collection of material. With 
fifteen plates in colour and 
sixty-six black-and-white in 
photogravure.} 21s. net 


My Chinese 
Wife 
KarL ESKELUND 


A Danish newspaper corres- 
pondent’s lively record of his 
world-wide assignments, 
sometimes alone, and some- 
times with the Chinese wife 
he met at Pekin University 
and married despite parental 
opposition on both sides. 
With many illustrations in 
line. 10s. 6d. net 
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‘‘Hilda Lewis is a born story-teller as well as a 
psychologist ''—YorkSHIRE Post 


HILDA LEWIS 


Her new novel 


GONE TO THE PICTURES 


THe Scotsman—"‘A brilliant new novel which will 
appeal to everyone who is interested in ‘‘ The Pictures."’ 
LiverreooL EcHo—‘' The story will appeal especially 
to ‘t Movie Fans "’ but its cleverness should make a 
still more wide appeal."’ 10/6 




















Author of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,”’ ‘‘ Crusade,’’ etc. 


RUPERT 
CROFT-COOKE 
OCTOPUS 


In unforgettable manner Mr. Croft-Cooke has written 
a scathing satire of the mass-produced mediocrity 
which was written and accepted as genius in the 
inter-war period. 9I- 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (LONDON) Ltd. 















HERBERT JENKINS=—; 
Edwin Mould 


(Ralph Whitlock) 


ROUND 
ROU NDBARROW 
FARM 


‘*A fascinating account of war- 
time farming . . a personal, 
very human report of one 
farm’s activity.”” — Liverpool 
Post 

Illustrated \2s. 6d. net. 


Sonia E. Howe 


IN QUEST OF 
SPICES 

A study of the adventurous 
quest for spices. ‘‘Both schol- 
arly and well-written. A 
fascinating book.” — Daily 
Telegraph 

Profusely illustrated, \5s. net 


Alexander 
Wanless 


LIGHT-LINE FLY 
FISHING FOR 
SALMON 


The method described here by 
one of the best known of 
modern anglers, constitutes 
the first fundamental change 
in fly fishing since it evolved 
many centuries ago. 
Illustrated, 6s. net 
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NEW BOOKS 





R. ERIC HOSKING and Mr. 
M Cyril Newberry have followed 

up their Birds of the Day witha 
ond volume, More Birds of the Day 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), which, like the first 
one, is illustrated by a collection of 
superb photographs. The pictures are 
the important feature of this book, 
though some interesting observations 
recorded, such as the account of 
th: pass between a pair of hobbies. 
B: “the pass” is meant the transfer 
w!ile in flight of food from the male to 
female. The hobby is a master of 
th air, and, as might be expected, this 


se 


2 ae 
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m iiature falcon gave a great display 
of .erial skill when the male had some- 


th ag for his mate. ‘‘We heard the 
cc k calling in the distance, ‘ Kew, kew 
ke v,’ and immediately the hen flew 
o.- from the nest to meet him,” the 
ai hors record. ‘We saw her appar- 
er ly chasing him at great speed to the 
ac ompaniment of a duet of rapid 
cas. She quickly caught up with him 
ar. the two birds flew towards each 
ot er on rapidly converging paths. 
Ti -y seemed to collide at lightning 
sp -d, but as they did so they each 
ro. 2d outwards, swung up their tarsi, 
an the hen snatched the prey from her 
mz e’s talons. The two birds parted 
as uickly as they had come together, 
an’ the hen returned to the nest.” 
The portrait of the hobby at the 
nes with her three young ones lined 
up »efore her is particularly charming, 
bu. as an interesting series of photo- 
gra hs the rook set must be ranked 
hig ., for it provides many pictures of 
the home life of this gregarious bird, 
inc uding a fight.in the tree-tops, with 
an intruding rook being driven off; 
anc a picture of a rook with a pecu- 
liarly deformed bill, the upper man- 
lible being much elongated. Another 
good photograph shows a pair of 
rooks and their nestlings, the male 
having his beak pouch distended with 
food, though the caption below the 
picture refers to food being carried in 
the crop which, of course, is not the 
case, as the photograph makes obvious. 
Another fine set of pictures, 
possibly the pick of the book, which 
are remarkable for the clearness with 
which they tell their story, shows a 
recently hatched cuckoo in the act of 
evicting from the nest the eggs of its 
foster-parent. Three of them are 
lifted, one after the other, on its back 
and thrown out, after which the tree- 
pipit foster-parent returns and broods 
it regardless of the eggs. 

Yet a third striking set of photo- 
graphs shows us the hatching of the 
stone-curlew, with both parents in 
attendance on the emerging chicks, 
these peculiar birds making dramatic 
pictures. e, P. 


NATURE IN BRITAIN 


MONG the best of the Britain in 
Pictures series of books published 
by Collins are those that deal with 
natural history (Alexander  L. 
Howard’s Trees in Britain, Geoffrey 
Grigson’s Wild Flowers in Britain, 
F. Fraser Darling’s Wild Life of 
Britain, James Fisher’s The Birds of 
Britain, C. M. Yonge’s British Marine 
Life, and Geoffrey Taylor’s Insect Life 
in Britain), and their appearance in 
collected form, with a preface by 
Geoffrey Grigson, as Nature in Britain 
(21s.) is most welcome. Individually 
delightful, they present together an 
attractive and authoritative ~utline of 
the fauna and flora of thex« islands 
that is fully worthy of the increasingly 
discriminating interest in natural 
history. Jj. As 


ROBERT BYRON AND OTHERS 
I Y regarding Mr. Christopher Sykey’s 

Four Studies in Loyalt, (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) as an exceptional book, I cio 
nc: think I am prejudiced by the fact 
tht the subjects of two of the studies 
were well known to me. Robert 
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NATURAL HISTORY : 


Byron, whose travel articles from 
Persia and Russia and critical appre- 
ciation of New Delhi were outstanding 
contributions to CouNTRY LIFE during 
the ’30s, was a delightful if unpredict- 
able friend. The many admirers of his 
work as author and critic, who regard 
his loss at sea in 1941 as a disaster to 
the cause of humanism at a time when 
his personality would have been 
invaluable, will treasure this book if 
for his fellow traveller’s discerning and 
affectionate study of him alone. But 
probably few of them have heard of 
the subject of the first of these studies, 
that other Christopher Sykes, from 
whom both the author and myself 
inherit our Christian names—a great 
and foolish gentleman, whose romantic 
devotion to Edward VII when Prince 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The fantastic story of Bahram 
Kirmani, who claimed convincingly 
to be a scholar of Balliol, but was well 
known as a pimp in Teheran, is no 
less beautifully and worthily told, for 
not only was the old reprobate mainly 
responsible for securing the admission 
of Christians to the mosques of Persia 

-and so for the revelation to the 
world (largely through Robert Byron) 


of the greatest achievements of 
Islamic art; but, as portrayed by Mr. 
Sykes, whose’ preoccupation he 
became, Bahram is revealed as the 
most passionately loyal son that 


Oxford ever had—although there is 
not a shred of documentary evidence 
that he ever studied there ! 

The fourth study in loyalty is a 
record of the author’s own experiences 





THE YOUNG HOBBIES BEGIN TO SHOW THEIR FEATHERS 
An illustration from More Birds of the Day (Collins) 


of Wales cost him his fortune and 
peace of mind. 

I was brought up to venerate the 
memory of my mother’s uncle 
Christopher without knowing clearly 
why, and now that Mr. Sykes reveals 
the pathos that lay behind the droop- 
ing, bearded figure, that feeling is 
warmed by pity as well as laughter. 

For Uncle Christopher, a “‘ heavy 
swell,” turns out to have been a martyr 
to a lofty form of snobbishness. 
Repressed by his grand old cur- 
mudgeon of a father, Sir Tatton, he 
climbed through Victorian society to 
the Prince’s circle and cut a magnifi- 
cent figure—till the Prince discovered 
he could rag him. One night at the 
Marlborough, H.R.H. had the whim 
to pour a glass of brandy over 
Christopher’s head. There was a 
tense moment. But Sir Tatton had 
schooled him too well, and “As Your 
Royal Highness pleases” was all he 
said. Thereafter whole tumblers and 
bottles were regularly soused over 
him amid screams of sycophantic 
laughter, and new games invented, 
such as “hurling Christopher under- 
neath the billiard table while the 
Prince and his faithful courtiers pre- 
vented his escape by spearing at him 
with billiard cues.”” Even when 
Uncle Christopher’s failing finances to 
some extent relieved him from these 
indignities, he was liable to be sum- 
moned at any moment to be the 
Prince’s sport till his dying day. 
Indeed, his demise was hastened by 
his unwillingly interrupting a cure at 
Homburg to join the Prince’s yacht. 
As his namesake tells it, perfectly, the 
story is one of romantic loyalty carried 
to ridiculous lengths and yet those who 
best knew the old “swell’’ loved and 
honoured him for his gentle kindness. 


as a paratrooper dropped to support 
the Maquis and indeed the whole popu- 
lation of a township in the Vosges. 
Theiy loyalty, most movingly dis- 
played and recounted, was to the 
spirit of France, and if I refer only 
thus briefly to the essay (which is a 
proof that the author is not only an 
admirable writer) it is in order to 
return in the remaining space to 
Robert Byron. 

The essay on him, the longest of 
the four, must have been the most 
difficult to write, since, for all his 
achievements, my impression is that 
he had only just begun to co-ordinate 
his ardent talents and passions into 
a whole personality when he lost his 
life. Mr. Sykes reviews Robert’s 
succession ‘of books, evaluating them; 
and also touches on the extraordinary 
inequalities in his sensibility, compar- 
ing his genius to the beams of a light- 
house—exceptionally penetrating in 
some directions, with darkness in 
between. Robert’s contribution to 
the appreciation of Byzantine and 
Islamic art, and his astonishing power 
of imaginative understanding of alien 
mentalities, were disturbingly offset 
by his intolerances and refusal to see 
any merits in entire regions of civilisa- 
tion: the whole Dutch and Flemish 
schools of painting, and all the works 
of Shakespeare, for example. Such 
contrariness, absolutely sincere, did 
tend to shake one’s faith in the objects 
of his loyalties and in his succeeding in 
his life’s aim to attain a unified under- 
standing of the world. But though he 
never compromised with himself, he 
had begun to be less peevishly abusive 
of what he did not understand or 
appreciate—an important step 
towards his ambition. 


To have reoriented the apprecia- 
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tion of a whole era of art—in The 
syzantine Achievement—and written 
two classics —An Essay on India and 
The Road to Oxiana —before the age of 
35, besides enjoying life to the full, 
surely presaged a remarkable 
maturity. Had he even lived to reach 
his war-time destination—Greece 

which he appreciated so completely 
history might have been a little 
different. That is perhaps the truest 
tribute one can pay to his odd, love- 
able, and undeniable bigness : though 
what he would have done is unpredict- 
able, the likelihood is that we should 
now all be thinking differently about 
a number of things if he had lived to 
do it. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


BOOK TWO OF'A TRILOGY 


R. HOWARD SPRING may 
always be counted on _ for 
good craftsmanship, and the many 


readers who enjoyed Hard Facts will 
be glad to have his new book 
Dunkerley’s (Collins, 8s. 6d.), the 
second volume of a trilogy, and to dis- 
cover the effects of unprecedented 
success on the band of associates who 
launched Daniel Dunkerley’s first 
penny journal Hard Facts, and mor: 
particularly what became of tho:e 
tragic figures Alec Dillworth and his 
sister Elsie. Alec is now editing 
Dunkerley’s, one among Daniel’s—now 
Sir Daniel’s-—many ventures, and this 
book is in part the story of his love for 


one of his contributors, Hesba 
Lewison, an exciting and_= rather 


fascinating figure with a history such 
as Mr. Spring excels in devising. 

It has been the author’s intention 
to make this book complete in itsel! 
and it is; the people already known t: 
us love, die, fail, succeed, move on 
their way, and new characters are mct 
with of whom more will be told us in 
the third book. Here the description 
of a snowy Christmas at Dickons, Si 
Daniel’s country seat, and of th 
village boy Tiger, who was a tige1 
indeed, are particularly entertaining 
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HEALTH AND THE SOIL 
A a time when in this country 

sufficiency of food is so difficult 
to come by, it is presumably of mor 
importance than ever that the food 
should be good, and of the highest 
grade from the point of view of human 
nutrition. The less bread we can get 
the better bread we want. This con- 
sideration makes the arguments of Sir 
Albert Howard and those of his sup- 
porters who insist that fertility can 
only consist in the transmission of 
a vital element from the soil to the 
living organism of even more import- 
ance at any rate to the consumer of 
bread. Dr. Lionel J. Picton, who some 
years ago was the prime mover in 
instigating a group of country doctors 
in Cheshire to call attention to the 
benefits of the use of farm-yard 
manure and particularly of the com- 
post heap in securing crops of the 
first quality, has now republished the 
medical testament, a copy of which 
the Cheshire doctors then signed, as 
part of a more general consideration 
of the problems involved. 

This volume is Thoughts 
Feeding (Faber, 12s. 6d.). On th 
positive side there is undoubted], 
much to be said in favour of Dr 
Picton’s contention that the preserva- 
tion of the wheat germ in wheatmeal 
bread is of great dietetic importance 
and other parts of the book dealing 


generally with the importance of 
increasing our supplies of organic 


manures will command general assent. 
Whether, however, Dr. Picton’s pre- 
sentation of the case against inorganic 
fertilisers is any more convincing than 
those previously put forward by others 
of Sir Albert Howard’s followers 
seems open to doubt. E. B. 
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Smart dinner gown in dull crepe 
with new shoulder line empha- 
sised with sequin embroidery 


(7 coupons) £15. 5s. Od. 
MODEL GOWNS—FIRST FLOOR 


Dubeohars Fecod 


Langham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. Debenhams Led. 
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YESTERDAY 9 AND [0-DAY 


Laced in with whale-bone, a 
shooting “gown” in tweed and 
leather of 1902 


NN 


Below— 

A waisted, high-buttoning jacket 

borrowed from the Edwardians, 

the stream-lined skirt as 

modern as the nylon stockings. 

From the Dorville spring collec- 
tion at Harvey Nichols 


na Alin ace sean I NI Oe 
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Creed’s country suit in shadow-striped brown and 
beige Linton tweed, the revers and front cut in one, 
bound by the dark stripe 


a tt te, 


ee 


TYLES in the last few years have been so strongly 
influenced by the Edwardians that the fashion plates of 
that period have a familiar look, though their opulence 

makes us gasp. The Edwardian vogue began the moment 
that women decided to put their hair up. Hats had to perch 
on top, so swiftly and naturally Edwardian boaters and 
toques, frothing with tulle and feathers and flowers, appeared, 
followed by jackets and dresses that brought back a modified 
hour-glass silhouette. The craze was given further impetus by 
the successful revivals of the Oscar Wilde and early Somerset 
Maugham comedies, exquisitely dressed. 

Fifty years ago a rich woman was corseted and maided 
to a degree. She needed it, for everything she wore was 
elaborate. The rich silk and poplin dresses were busked in 
front and whale-boned to an alarming degree. Skirts swept the 
ground, where they were protected by dust ruffles and braid. 
Maids had to spend hours brushing and mending ripped frills. 
Tea-gowns were made from dozens and dozens of yards of fine 
Valenciennes lace and insertion all seamed by hand, alternat- 
ing with narrow strips of fine white lawn, threaded with pink 
and blue ribbons and matched by numerous ruffled petticoats 

(Continued on page 95) 
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1908-1909—“* Photographed 1908. Caracul lamb and In 1908 every nice girl 1912-1913 — enveloped in 1912-1913—outsize stoles and muffs 
from Life” ermine. Price £18 wore white fox seal musquash 


The furs of yesterday reproduced from catalogues of Debenham and Freebody 


UNTHASTS AND SIYLES IN FURS 


@ Persian lamb, with big sleeves, tight 
wristbands and tuxedo rolled-back 
fronts. The back is flared. 
Debenham and Freebody 


@ The pelerine revived in white ermine 
with a back that bells out like a cape, 
fronts that can be unclipped to hang 
to the knees. National Fur Co. 


Photographs: ANTHONY BUCKLEY {ies 
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The classic cashmere twinset for 1947 by 
Pringle for the country woman 


d camisoles. These tea-gowns are among the most enchant- 
x items of fashion that belonged to the Edwardians, but the 
riod, as a whole, had style as well as an ostentation that 
en looks vulgar to our eyes. The feather boa, most 
sorative of accessories, was launched, and the tailor-mades 
s ow the trim clean-cut shoulder line that has been made 
{ mous in the many photographs of Queen Alexandra, most 
e egant of women and the leader of fashion. 

After these formal clothes, a more romantic style emerged 
when everyone aped the post-card heroines and wore Gaiety 
Girl or Gibson Girl fashions—the hats of this period had a 
marked influence on the millinery of last summer. The lesser 
lights in the chorus posed for photographs which began to be 
used for catalogues and to illustrate the fashion magazines. A 
Debenham and Freebody fur catalogue of 1908-9 proudly 
captions the charming pictures, “Photographed from Life.’’ 
And many of the double-breasted sealskin jackets, the barrel 


(Continued on page 97) The 

















Spring Models in the 
Tailor-made— 


shown in the Specialty 
second floor Salons 


...a Derns 
i example illustrated is 


in fine quality Scotch Tweeds 
—an ensemble of character, 
superbly tailored. 

Suit in richly coloured plaids with 
plain coat, lining to match. 


Derry pe &loms 


sington Wo 











Angora jacket with basque and a neat waistline 
drawn in with elastic. Pringle 
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Man Tailored Suit -in fine 


quality Herringbone Tweed. 


Price cir 342.26 
Colours : Tan and Blue. Sizes to fit most figures. 
Personal Shoppers only. 


MARCUS snc Gotsey he fre’ crenon 


--- orn by the best dressed women in the world 


W. & O. MARCUS LTD., LONDON, W.1. MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE 
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Sketched in Country Lire, 1897, a mauve toque with 
pansies and a fine straw trimmed with tulle and poppies 


fis, the moleskin coats with big sleeves 
1 full backs and the feathered Cavalier 


e smight be worn to-day. But skirts still 


led the ground. 

They were mere sylphs judged by the 
vion plates of 1912-15, which portray 
ne, upstanding race of women capable 
‘arrying what looked like nearly a ton 
ur at a time. They emerge from the 
es enveloped from the throat to the 
ind, weighted down to the floor by 
lent stoles and colossal muffs. They 
e encased in whale-bone and padded 
laced to a shelf in front to show off 
r corsage of jewels at night, and the 
led, ribboned fronts of their very fancy 
ises. 

But gradually from 1910 onwards a 
or revolution in dress occurred when 
aen discarded the swan-shaped corset, 
igled their hair and took to compara- 


‘ly slight foundation belts, short skirts 
i elongated tops, cloche hats and flat 
sts. This was the era of the chemise tea- 


dress in chiffon or lamé with hand- 
kerchiéf points to the knee worn 
with a chain of outsize amber or 
jade to the waist, and a fringed, 
embroidered Spanish shawl draped 
round the shoulders. The dresses 
were made right up to the throat. It 
was not until skirts were lengthened 
to the ankle that décolletés became 
low again. It was the time when every 
nice girl wore a white fox, and the 
heyday of the boudoir cap edged with 
mink or marabou. 

The East had a powerful effect 
on colour through the Russian ballet 
and the new theories advanced by 
Bakst and launched by Poirot. 





Edwardian sailor with pink tulle and roses. 


Summer 1946. Debenham and Freebody 


1947 
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Described as for 
the open road. 
September, 1907 


The cloche of 1924 





Violent oranges, flame, emerald green re 
placed the Parma violet, the écru and tea- 
rose pink of the Edwardians. The same 
Eastern influence is apparent in many of 
the latest models shown for this vear, 
and assymetric drapery and_ slanting 
seams recall the sari and full-looped skirts 
remind one of the harem. 

The fashions of the 
have a certain affinity with present- 
day clothes. Both are easy, but the 
modern follow the pliant, natural lines of 
the figure without obliterating. Critics 
say the current decade will be hailed as a 
period of good taste in English dress 
design as the Queen Anne for furniture. 
Certainly, the violent fluctuations of Paris 
and the ostentation of New York fashions 
are not reflected here, and this is not 
merely the result of coupons and utility 
restrictions. One interesting result of the 
war has been the severing of the close 
links of international fashion. We have 
had to develop our own styles in our own 
way for six years and the result is that 

: (Continued on page 99) 


1914-18 war 
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Now. more than ever, it is 
the charm of old furniture that 
adds the graceful character to 
the homes of to-day. 

This delightful setting is 
characteristic of the wide 
selection of antique and lightly 
used furniture displayed at 
Whiteleys 


WHITELEYS 


” tee one 
jul Sudiliore 


= IN HOME FURNISHING = 

















affeiay WHITELEY LIMITED, BAYSWATER, 


LONDON, W.2 








TEL.—BAYSWATER 1234 
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WALLACE 


STREET MAYFAIR LONDON 


rON 








In the Heart of the 
Shopping World 


we have been famous for well over 120 years. 
To-day our customers are bringing more 
friends to shop in the many attractive 
departments to be found in this little 
store, where our name is synonymous 


with quality and service. 


Guam & Seger 








Swan and Edgar, Ltd., Piccadilly Circus, W.1I. Regent 1616 
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Made by W. O. PEAKE, LTD., Wholesale and Export. 
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Period skirt in snuff-brown silk, so stiff 

that it stands on its own, with the most 

modern of tops, a brown woollen sweater, 

incredibly fine, zipped down the back and 
looped with jet. Wallace 








A handsome opera-cloak of 
white satin, sable, and black 
lace. October 1901 
This picture and that of che 
shooting * gown” on page 
91 have been kindly lent by 
Mr. James Laver 


The latest fabric discovery, 
printed nylon, a crisp fabric 
resembling taffeta, white, 
grey and black, the top 
twisted through rings. Peter 
Robinson 





Photograph; ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


English designers have a distinct style of their own as in- 
dividual as the sports clothes for which they have always 
been famous. 

In between the wars, we get notable landmarks in 
- fashion, first when evening skirts lengthened to the ankle a : 
i and about 1929; when Regency and Empire styles were = Piel «tate Re 
de rigueur; when Schiaparelli launched the peaked, padded stag 3 é 
shoulders in the mid-’thirties, a fashion that has lasted, with 
modifications, until the present day. The first styles with their 
top-heavy, triangular silhouette look outlandish now, but the F ek 
line emerged later as the perfect medium for the off-the-peg Zaza 
dress. A rather hard type of chic emerged, typified in the Bo, 
fashion for the little black frock in matt cloque silk worn 





with twin diamond clips. Recently, the great dressmakers i Loy ie Bang wacers Cees 

who make model clothes have dropped squared padding oT 

in favour of a soft, shoulder line, but this relies on indi- | jie ty ee 

vidual fitting, and is impossible to carry out in ready-made a he Ce 

clothes where each size must be able to adapt itself to a range sg hie is te ae 

of measurements. on : Sn Latina Tor 
Motors and motoring clothes, slacks and shorts, the : - 7 

bifurcated skirt, play clothes, the sun-bathing cult, have all ties i ie A 

changed fashion, added new departments in the shops and , 

aes considerably our ees and certainly the iuhion molho 








(Continued on page 101) 
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C Duble 


2 7, 0 


SH, 
R] a ee 


Designed and manufactured by 


RAPHAEL, LEWIS & SILVER, LT 


Wholesale Couture 


79 WELLS STREET. OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.1 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD., (Dept., V) 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 


FROM THE HOUSE OF 


SELINCOURT 


t 


gE 
SELINCOURT & _s VERE STREET, CORDON, : (Whgtesale and Export only) 














magazines. Most important of all, rayon 
burst upon us in the ’thirties and added 
a brilliance to the lower-priced clothes that 
they could never hope to possess before. 
Nylon and other synthetic fabrics are now 
busily adding a new vocabulary to the 
fashion pages, replacing the glacé silk that 
was mentioned so frequently in the first 
issues of COUNTRY LIFE. 

The collections for this year show 
clothes that are above all things pretty 
an | wearable, many inspired by the past 
bu‘ all adapted for the life we lead to-day. 
Fa nous artists are designing prints for the 
ra.on manufacturers with outstanding 


success and a bold, sure use of colour. 
woollens 


Su oerfine and cottons have 








Sandal for 1947. 
By Russell and Bromley 
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brought new possibilities quickly 
seized on by the young designers of 
to-day. Above all things, a simplicity 
of line gives to British clothes a style 
of their own. 

Some extremely pretty beach 
clothes and summer frocks in these 
fabrics have been great successes in 
the recent shows—a fine spot lawn 
for a full pleated frock, firmer spot 
and plaid cottons for sun-bathing 
frocks and summer dances, exotic 
flowered haircord cottons and cotton 
ducks for slacks .worn with close- 
fitting fine wool sweaters, zipped 
down the back or under the arm. 
One of the fine woollen materials 


Ruffled hand-painted nylon, 
from Ascher, designed for 1947 


Carriage boot, hand-made, with 
stitched heel, 1897. Edwardian 
patent leather diamanté buckled 
walking shoe, 1907. Satin after- 
noon shoe with four-inch heel, 
1926. Joseph Box Collection 


1947 


The long - handled 
umbrella of the Ed- 
been 
revived by Paris and 
is shown below in 
plaid taffeta with a 

case that zips on 


wardian has 
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Plastic cover and 
d twisted plastic handle 


made a dinner frock, navy blue and lightly 
embroidered with white. 

Country tweeds are simple in line with 
a deft tailored detail incorporated in pocket or 
rever to bring them out of the ordinary. 
The suit jackets in smooth town materials 
with their nipped waistlines and long moulded 
basques are, many of them, reminiscent of the 
ones our grandmothers wore. There are 
jackets, too, that are bulky about the 
shoulders and hugged in at the hips that 
recall the cloche hat period. But skirts 
everywhere are pliant in line, end below the 
knee and are easy to walk in. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





“PUNCH ” 
by 
> 


“h 


la 


at most leading stores 


(wholesale only) 





J 


‘ix upper grosvenor street, London, W.1 Member of the London Model House Group 





. Complexion Milk 5/4 . . 


Josephine TEM KS 


superlative preparations 


for A bea uli 


. . « Foundation Cream 2/11 
Skin Food 2/6 & 4/2 . 
Lipstick in nine shades 6/3 . . Matching Cream Rouge 2/11. 


JOSEPHINE ARTIS, 37 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Liquefying Cleansing Cream 3/5 & 4/2... 
Vanishing Cream 2/1 & 3/4... 
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All complexions need protection 
when exposed to the elements, that is why “Larola”’ is so 
useful to the traveller and lover of the open air. It guards the 
skin from the harmful effects of sun or wind and permits 
suntan without sunburn. Applied after over-exposure “ Larola” 
soothes and restores the charm to rough, red sore skin and 
counteracts irritation and inflammation caused by insect bites 
and stings. 

When making a long, tiring journey by road, rail, sea or air, 
“ Larola” is indispensable, cleansing and refreshing the com- 
plexion without the aid of soap and water, leaving it fresh and 
radiant to look at, and soft to the touch. 9 


Write for free booklet 
containing valuable oé 
and interesting infor- 
mation regarding the 

care of skin. 

From all chemists and 

stores 2.83 and 4 6 per 

bottle including Pur- 

chase Tax 





M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM =X 
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Wonderful News for babies 


(and babies’ mummies, too !) 


1947 


plenty 


BABY 
POWDER 





again / 





One of the joys of being a baby 





is being sprinkled with silky showers 
of Johnson’s Baby Powder after every bath. For there never 
was a powder that settled more softly, more soothingly. 
Don’t be miserly with the Johnson’s any more; use it freely, 


for as one tin empties, your chemist will have another for you. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 











ORANGE BLOSSOM SHAMPOO 


Rinses freely in hard water leaving the hair 
soft and fragrant. 3/6 including postage 


BAUME DIRIS COMPLEXION MILK 


Skin cleanser and softener in one cream— 
perfect protection for delicate skins during 
wintry days. 3/6 including postage. 


JULES JOERIN LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 


Coitle urs de Da mes 


1590. 


Parfumenrs 


12, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 





























JEAN PATOU 
PAR F UMEUR 


11.B° DE LA MADELEINE ~- PARISA° 


distributed by Warner Harrey ¢= Co. Ltd., Mayfair, London 
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ELKINGTON & CO. LTD., LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 














BEN FICK LID 


@ specialists in the arrangement 
modern 
settings @ designers of interiors 
for homes, flats, restaurants, 
offices, etc. | 


MELTON COURT, 5 & 7, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 (Tel : KENsington 2111) 


of period furniture in 
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some dismal prophecies. This and that 
fea ure, we have been told, are doomed on the 
sc. 2 of expense, for lack of skilled labour and 
for many other reasons. And lovers of alpine 
ple \ts, in particular, are bemoaning the loss of 
so .any treasured rarities as a result of enforced 
ne; lect during the war years. 


There is no doubt that stocks of many 
alpine species have vanished. For some of 
them we shall have to wait until such 


time as collectors can once again set forth; 
icanwhile it is at least a comforting thought 
that, in these air-minded days, the time-lag 
between the collection of a plant and its appear- 
nce in the garden is likely to be considerably re- 
duced. Plants, as opposed to seeds, were brought 


< 


home successfully from the Far East by 
land and sea on several occasions 
before the war, but normally 


collectors could not be burdened 
with growing plants. Now, with 
alr transport, it should be a 
simple matter. Many readers will 
remember the case of Primula 
sonchifolia in the early 1930s. 
Discovered by Delavay in 1885, 
it was for years eulogised by 
collectors, and even that taciturn 
Scot, George Forrest, bestowed on 
it, admittedly in error, the name 
of P. gratissima. Unfortunately 
all attempts to germinate col- 
lected seed failed, probably on 
account of the plant’s awkward 
habit of shedding its seed while 
still green and unripe, and to 
gardeners at home it remained, 
for a long time, no more than 
a tantalising name. Eventually, 
it the instigation of Sir Charles 
Innes, then Governor of Burma, 
1 consignment of the plants in 
vtamboo pots was shipped home 
nacool chamber. They arrived 
in perfect condition and were 
shown in flower a month or two 
‘atcr at the Horticultural Hall by 
Mr. T. Hay, then head gardener 
Mf che Royal Parks. 

All this apart, there are still 
tucleus stocks of a vast number 
{ ifferent alpines, a much vaster 
tu iber than any one gardener is 
ik ly to covet if he can once over- 
‘oO: .e personal preferences. Sur- 
‘l\ ors will also be found in many 
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T E DORMANT CROWNS OF PRIMULA 
F OM BURMA. 
UNFOLDING. 
,ECENT speculations on the future of 
| gardens and gardening have included 
~~ 


THE GLOBULAR FLOWER-HEADS, 
OF PRIMULA DENTICULATA, 
HIMALAYAN PRIMROSES 


JANUARY 3, 


By D. T. MacFIE 


SONCHIFOLIA IN 


gardens, and a single survivor is all that is 
required. 

To many people—-and I number myself 
among them—it is the earliest alpines that 
make the strongest appeal. Not for one 
moment would I belittle the later species, what- 
ever their season. But there is none which so 
kindles my enthusiasm as do the first flowers of 
early spring. Few of them have the flamboyant 
attraction of the alpine phloxes and other 
plants which make gay rivers of colour at a 
later date, but the precocious blossoms of 
February and March bring a breath of spring 
to the garden, even more so than do the larger 
shrubs, the forsythias, hamamelis and others of 
ruder and more robust stature. 

Primula Winteri, until the advent of 
P. sonchifolia, the only member of the petiolares 
section in our gardens, is a never-failing delight 
with its beautifully powdered leaves and lovely, 





ON STURDY 
BEST KNOWN 
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THE BAMBOO POTS IN WHICH 
(Middle) THE EXPANDING BUD OF ONE OF THE ORIGINAL PLANTS WITH THE FIRST FLOWERS 
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TREASURES: IN THE ROCK GARDEN 





THEY WERE SHIPPED 


(Right) FULLY EXPANDED FLOWERS; THE FIRST LEAVES ARE NOW APPEARING 


lavender-lilac flowers. In a mild winter it 
seems perpetually in flower and needs only a 
few mild days to tempt it in the worst of 
seasons. It is not a difficult plant to grow, and 
a rich soil with good winter drainage is all it 
asks. What is more, it is hardy, and though 
winter wet may kill it, frost will not. 
Although rather later in flowering, P. Edge- 
worthit bears some resemblance to Winter’s 
primrose. The former is quite easily distinguish- 
able from the latter by its deeper, rosier flowers 
and by the fact that the narrower leaves are 
not mealy. I doubt if it will prove so generally 
amenable as P. Winteri but it is certainly 
a lovely thing and well worth a little spoiling. 
Best known of all the early Himalayan 
primroses, P. denticulata has been accused of 
being over-coarse in growth. 3y comparison 
with some of the daintier species it may appear 
so, but it is too attractive and reliable a plant 
to be ignored on such dubious 
pretexts. A good deal depends on 
choosing a good form. Raised 
from seed it is very variable, and 
the 


some of colour forms are 
dingy, washy affairs. Ina good 
form the ball-like heads of clear 


lavender blooms, each borne on 
sturdy scape, are a _ cheering 
sight and are often seen as early 
as February. The white P. denti- 
culata alba is even better, and 
there is one form distinguished 
by the name of cashmiriana which 
is in every way neater in habit 
than the type. It is easily dis- 
tinguished by the golden farina 
which powders the undersides of 
the leaves. 

Two European species which 


greet us with blossoms in the 
early days of the year are P. 
frondosa and P. Alliont, the 
former from Thrace and_ the 


latter from the Maritime Alps. 
Frondosa is a plant of equable 
temperament. One thing and one 
thing only it will not stand, and 
that is a soil that is over-wet in 
the winter months—a taste that 
is shared by most of the alpine 
species. Assured of winter drain 
age it will usually flourish and 
produce its scapes of pink flowers 
with a cheerful abandon. P. 


rel Allioni is a_ different matter. 
SCAPES, Many people have tried to grow 
OF THE it and have failed. But many 


have succeeded, and there can be 
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DAPHNE BLAGAYANA WITH ITS SPRAWLING, 
A CLUSTER OF LEAVES AND SWEETLY 


WHICH TERMINATE IN 


LIFE— JANUARY 


AKED BRANCHES, 


SCENTED FLOWERS 


few gardeners who would not count one success 
with so lovely a plant worth a dozen failures. 
It is a saxatile species and it is in clefts of hard 
limestone that it is usually found at its best. 
Then its tight cushions of grey-green leaves will 
spread into mats bespangled with large and lovely 
pale rose flowers. There is, too, a rare and beauti- 
ful white form—a treasure if it can be found. 
Of the immense and confused welter of 
names and of plants which make up the genus 
saxifraga volumes could be written. And still 
there would be more names than plants, as 
though in all conscience there were not enough 
and more of the latter. Only two can be men- 
tioned, and the first must be the lovely 
S. Burseviana in the form of S. Burseriana Gloria, 
the largest flowered and most lovely of them all. 
We have it on the authority of Reginald Farrer 
that this plant is, in fact, a form of S. Burseriana 
tvidentina, and that he himself flowered it from 
batches of tridentina collected in the Schlern 


RHODODENDRON LEUCASPIS, A 
BOTANIC GARDEN, EDINBURGH. 


Klamm of the southern Dolomites. Farrer’s 
never-ending tirade against the use of coined 
English names is perhaps at its best when he 
writes of this genus. ‘‘Its English name is 
Saxifrage—a singularly apt, easy, expressive 
and beautiful one, in universal use except in 
Wardour Street, where the appropriate 
Ruskinian faddists sometimes try to talk of it 
in print (but never in words) as Rockfoil—a 
dismal and tedious affectation which all reason- 
able people unanimously ignore.’’ Can anyone 
quarrel with his dictum ? 

S. x apiculata, one of the oldest of the 
hybrid Kabschias, is another gem among the 
earliest flowering species. From February 
onwards its spreading mats of fresh green foliage 
are literally smothered by the bright yellow 
flowers which, despite their fragile appearance, 
are little affected by the weather. It is not in 
any way a faddy plant, but it does require 
a sunny position. 


The great families of primula and saxi 
apart, there are many other species 
brighten the rock garden in February 
March, though not all of them are alpines i 
true sense of the term. The snowdrops, s 10) 
flakes and chionodoxas will never disap 
Crocus offers a range of lovely species, tl 
it must be admitted that their flowers are r 
susceptible to damage by the weather. 
miniature narcissi are a host in thems: 
and there are still the irises, the s ori 
flowering gentians, the early anemones 
many others. 

There are, too, the dwarf shrubs whicl 
an increasingly important role in rock ga 
to-day, both flowering species and the inm 
able dwarf forms of conifers with which on 
indulge in pleasing architectural fancies. 
tones are by no means all sombre, and prov 
they are not over-planted they will giv: 
owner of a rock garden an all-the-year-1 
interest. 

Rhododendron and erica provide sor 
the choicest of really early-flowering sh 
There is no month in the year when a repr 
tative collection of heaths and heathers w 
found without a flower, and for colour m 
in the spring it is difficult to think of any’ hi: 
to compare with the carnea heathers, f:1 
their variety and their prodigality they 
unique. The dwarf rhododendrons, though | 
do not lend themselves to massing in quit 
same manner as do the heaths, are even 
spectacular as individual shrubs. R. leucus 
with its large, milky-white flowers, is no mor 
than one, or at most two, feet high. Its flowe 
which usually appear at the end of Februai 
are susceptible to frost, and for that reasoi 
plant should be given a sheltered position, 
the shrub itself is not likely to suffer. The s 
is true of R. moupinense, a somewhat taller ai 
even earlier species with flowers that may va 
from white to deep pink. 

A sprawling growth is seldom deemed 
virtue in a shrub. But with the creamy-whit 
Daphne Blagayana it is just that; indeed, wer 
it to grow upright the bare stems would be « 
unlovely sight. But sprawling over a boulder 
the stems hugging the ground until they unex 
pectedly terminate in tufts of leaves betopp 
by rounded clusters of deliciously fragrai 
flowers, it makes a _ lovely rock garde 
shrub. Layering of the sprawling nake 
branches will ensure a periodically renews 
root system which, in turn, will mak 
lasting vigour. 


LOVELY DWARF WITH MILKY-WHITE FLOWERS GROWING IN THE RO: 
(Right) GALANTHUS NIVALIS VAR. SCHARLOKI, A VARIETY OF THE COM: 
SNOWDROP WITH CONSPICUOUS GREEN MARKINGS 
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For you... immaculate make-up 


and a smooth flawless skin — with 


Pomeroy Beauty Preparations. New 

Pomeroy lipsticks — from the most cw STA a phe 
delicate pinks to deep reds. Powder 
blended in the newest shades. 
Pomeroy creams and skin foods 
are as they’ve always been.... 
soothing, nourishing, abundantly 
rich in the precious oils that give 


lasting skin beauty. B est Rk Ht OW, | | 


: best liketl 


ver LONDON SALON: 
174, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 








BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 








WET sx: : FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM ‘ BEAUTY MILK * DATHOS 
€ aig (fo extra dry skins) * DAY CREAM * SAFADA HAND 
Iderg LOUON * MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6 to 4/- 
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By APPOINTMENT 
ToILeT SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM. THE KING 


fe) 
o 
Asprey buy articles of modern and Antique Jewellery, Gold and Silver, 
China and Glass, Leather Goods, Fitted Suit Cases, etc. Prevailing prices 
are at high level, and they strongly advise advantage being taken of existing © 
conditions. They will be pleased to send a Representative where the 3 
quantity is too great to send by registered post or rail. Telephone ( 
G 
re ) 


as 


enquiries Regent 6767, extension 40. Parcels should be addressed to, or 
deposited at :— 


DEPT. B.15 
166 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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Bronal 
A asks... a 
is your name down ng 
f tful washdays! 8 
or res y all that is 





What would you give to be free from the fetters of 


( ; 
the washtub, to be able to take it easy, with your ~ be 
mind at rest, while ADA, the Home Laundress, st in the 
goes on with your wash, quickly, gently, thoroughly ? ‘ art of soap 
for the modern home, now 

| 





Fi Kol ie Nie GN 


ADA is the Electric Washing Machine of new design 

to be- seen at electricity making. 
showrooms. A A 

Send for illustrated folder to :— 

AJAX DOMESTIC ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCE CO. LTD. WASHING 


oe 
Dept.D.HALIFAX,Yorks. MACHINES 


ot, 


SheJ A a annuans a on LTD, 


VA lhe Home Laundiesd 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


We have pleasure in announcing that strictly limited 
quantities of the latest printing of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are 


NOW AVAILABLE 


4,100 of the world’s recognised authorities have contri- 
buted to this publication. With the rapid changes taking 

, oT AN ANGLE POISE ‘ place around us the need for authentic and up-to-date 
SOMEBODY S Ee information becomes of paramount importance. Articles 
of absorbing interest extend over the whole field of human 
and that person is lucky, for although supplies are gradually increas- s ; . * 4 : ° 
ing in the shops and electricians, the Anglepoise is so popular that ‘ knowledge. The Encyclopedia Britannica brings right 
every lamp is snapped up. \\ ier into your home facts, figures and a wealth of information 
Soon we hope to be able to supply every order for this wonderful la : . ; . “ . . = 
of roor angles that sheds its pleasant light exactly et w nae at nud ae indispensable to the student of affairs, the thinking family 
angle (and stays put), saves eyestrain, and is always on the spot yet and the business man. 
never in the way. 
If you see an Anglepoise locally buy it right away and start enjoying its Two unique and valuable SUPPLEMENTARY SER- 
mar\ellous comfort and convenience. : : 

VICES add greatly to the scope of the publication and the 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN offers excellent facili- 


ties to those who prefer to purchase out of income. 
Remember that supplies are limited. 


The coupon below, or a postcard, will bring you full details. 





ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA INC., 
90 Dean St., Soho Square, London, W.1. 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP Please send me complete details of the latest Encyclopedia 
siiaeincideananl Britannica, including the two valuable SUPPLEMENTARY 
Sole Makers : SERVICES and the SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH 
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CROSSW N “ge 
O R D - oO € $ $ 4. Their owner won’t win the deportment 


a ; prize (5, 9) 
Iwo gr eee will . awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions oY senseless state to get into (6) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 884, Country LIFE For Roman or Americ ) 
\ bese . : NC ’ 9. é , rican no tears (7) 
2-1, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the A bad King (4) : ( 
first post on Thursday, January 9, 1947. 3. Wash down and up (3, 3, 4) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. eal 








. An anchoret, so to speak (5) 
. I cane all! (anagr.) (8) 
. By contrast to ornament (3) 
. Richardson, Robinson, Fitzmaurice, Fitz- 
patrick (4, 4) 
20. Duck, but you need not get.down ! (5) 
3. They can be made without an alarum (10) 
24. Bloodshed in Kensington? (4) 
Those who do must be prepared for a knock 
down or a come-down (7) : 
. Father becomes quite a bridge exp:'t | 
London (6) 
To go one better the bishop should h: ve 4 
whole book (4, 3, 7) 








DOWN 


2. Not the heart of the prison by the | 
things (7) 

3. A pane in the neck and broken, too ! (4) 
. Not necessarily a hypocritical writer (6 
. What kind of race? It is hardly clear (: 
3. They mean shorter approaches to the 

but not to the house (4, 6) 
. ‘My Lord of Ely, when I was last in H¢ 
I saw good in your garden there. 
—Shakespea 
Has been employed before now in a 
onslaught (5) 
. It is right off the map (4, 2, 6) 
. It is really in Europe, but Elizabeth g 
the Middle East (10) 
3. You can find a fool in all classes (3) 
. Like a guardianless orphan (8) 
. Were 18 across his brother’s or his siste! 
. Ice does (anagr.) (7) 
. Chants need changing to get a bit of tt 
. ‘When the is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead.’’—Shel! 




















Name 





J ., etc.) 
Address The winner of Crossword No. 8& 


Mr. C. L. G. Williams, 
Mary’s, 








SOLUTION TO No. 883. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 27 will be announced next week. 


S WAS THE SHOE CREAM < 
AND THE = “ a AC ee as Hard hitting; 9, Roses; 10, Grenadier; 11 and 12, Footstool; z 
ni till io V4 13, Laic; 16, Trial; 17, Mallow; 19, In leaf; 20, Draft; 22, Lout; 23 and Woodland Road, 
T4/ y/) ° 24° nll 2 Bie 27, Sigismund; 28, ’Crest; 29, Easternmost. 


DOWN.—1, Historic; 2, Ruse; 3, High temperature; 4, The Pool of Selsey, 
—a ee ee ee London; 5, Iran; 6, Guitar; 7, Profit and loss; 8, Procrastinate; 14 and a E o 
5,8 5. Isi Near Chichester, Susse* 


15, Slang words; 18 Parakeet; 21, Bungle; 25. Isis; 26, Echo. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be len 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retai! price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated Monditio n 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 











